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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ON THE OBJECTIONS TO CHURCH ENDOWMENTS. 


On a former occasion, I established the justice and legality of the endow- 
ments possessed by the church in this empire. It was then shewn, that 
the Christian ministry is essential to the maintenance of religion; that 
provision ought to be made by the laity for its support ; that perma- 
nent endowments are both justifiable and desirable ; that the state is 
bound to afford protection to such endowments, and if necessary to 
contribute to the support of religion from the public purse; and, 
finally, that as the property of the church in these countries was law- 
fully acquired, so it has been rightly and justly possessed even to the 
present day. It is now intended to notice briefly some of the most 
common arguments, and expose a few of the most usual mis- 
representations advanced by the enemies of the church for the purpose 
of despoiling and plundering her of possessions, which for so many 
ages she has continually and rightfully held. 

The vehement outcry against the payment of tithe on the part of 
papists and dissenters, is grounded on the principle (as they assure 
us) “that no man ought to be compelled to pay one shilling for the 
support of any religious persuasion to which he does not belong.” The 
— meaning of this is, that the church and every religious sect 
without exception, ought to be robbed of their property without any 
compensation. No property whatever for religious purposes can on this 
principle exist, because there can be no protection for it. Tithe 
cannot be commuted for land, because rent payers would have the 
same right to be freed from the necessity of contributing to the hy a 


' port of another persuasion, as tithe payers; nor can tithe or lan 


sold, and the amount lodged in the public funds, because tar payers 

would on this principle have a right to be relieved from burdens which 

contribute to the maintenance of another denomination. There 

could, therefore, be no commutation of tithe, but the whole property 

possessed by the church and by all religious societies must at once pass 
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into other hands. Nor is this all. te sect, without exception, must 
on the same principle be plundered of its property. All Dissenting 
and Romish academies, all charities endowed by any sect, all 
endowments of chapels, and other institutions connected with any 
religion, be it what it may, must be swept away; because no com- 
pulsion can be exercised on their tenants or debtors, if they choose 
to embrace a new religion. 

On this principle, no man ought, at this moment, to be obliged to 
pay taxes, because a portion of the public revenue is applied to the 
maintenance of different sects and churches. For example, the College 
of Maynooth for educating Popish priests, the Presbyterian ministers 
in Ireland, the three denominations of dissenters in England, the clergy 
and ministers of several denominations in the colonies, all receive 
grants from the public revenue, and every man who pays taxes is 
thas compelled in some degree to support religious sects different from 
his own. I would ask the maintainers of this principle, whether the 
property of Maynooth, and of the dissenting academies, is to be con- 
fiscated ? Are the funds belonging to chapels and religious charities to 
be annihilated? Do they mean to advocate a total prohibition in future 
of all permanent endowments for the use of religion, or, in other words, 
a penal law against all religion? ‘This is the result which must neces- 
sarily follow if the ef “ that no man shall be obliged to pay one 
shilling towards the support of another religious persuasion” be con- 
stantly followed up. I therefore denounce this principle, as one which 
leads to absolute robbery of all sects, to the injury and persecution of 
religion, and to the wildest anarchy in the commonwealth, 

it is further said, “that however just and allowable the endow- 
ments of the church might have been when the whole country was 
of one religion, yet now they ought to be abolished, because they are 
an unfair premium on one particular sect, and a hardship on those of 
different views.’ Ifthe property of the church ought to be protected 
when there is but cne religion in the country, why should it cease to 
be protected when another religion arises? Why should the mere 
existence of a new sect, or of another religion, such as Paganism or 
Mahomedanism, at once deprive the church of property which had 
been hitherto justly her's; and that, too, at the very moment when 
she most needed support? This surely would be conferring a most 
extraordinary power and privilege on sectarianism,—if a few indi- 
viduals might, by merely adopting a new religion, at once overthrow 
a whole system which had been the growth of many years, and 
which had, up to that moment, been justifiable. It may be said, that 
the; sectarians in England are numerous, and therefore that the 
preceding case does not apply; but this is merely to change the 
question, which is not “whether church property should be abolished 
when there are many sectaries in the country ;’’ but “ whether it 
ought to be abolished when there are any.” If you concede that a 
national system, which has hitherto been just, ought not to be des- 
troyed because a single individual is displeased with it, you must 
relinguish the principle, that church property should be spoliated as 
soon as a schism takes place. Nor is it true that the protection of 
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church property is an unfair premium on a particular sect; because 
that property is derived from the original grants and voluntary 
liberality of members of the church, and not from the gift of the 
state; and the church receives no peculiar favour when that pro- 
perty is protected, because it has rightfully come into her possession, 
and therefore ought to be treated like all other property. Common 
justice and honesty on the part of the state leads necessarily to this 
result ; and sectaries have no right to say it is any hardship on them, 
because this property was neither given or at any time possessed b 
members of their communion. They have voluntarily excluded them- 
selves from its direct benefits,and have therefore no reason to complain. 
They cannot with either justice or consistency seek to appropriate it to 
their own sects, and as tenants they cannot object to discharge pecuniary 
engagements which they have formally undertaken. They do not 
therefore suffer the least hardship, nor have they any reason whatso- 
ever to complain. 

It is not unfrequently said by those who advocate the extinction of 
tithes and other church property, “that the ministers of every deno- 
mination ought only to be supported by the voluntary donations of 
their hearers.’’ In replying to this, we are happy to avail ourselves 
of some very sensible observations made by a dissenting periodical, 
“ The principle of voluntary contribution,” says the Eclectic Review, 
“is (strictly speaking) opposed, not merely to state establishments, 
but to private endowments ; and those are at least consistent reasoners, 
who deprecate al/ endowments whatsoever for the support of religion 
as positively or inevitably mischievous. And yet, what but the same 
voluntary system is the origin of all endowments, not immediately 
emanating from the state? Endowed charities, endowed colleges, 
and endowed churches, are all equally liable to be perverted by 
corrupt management into sources of snug monopoly and private 
advantage ; unless the abuse of trust is prevented by the most vigilant 
exereise of public opinion, the only eflicient executor of bequests to 
posterity. An endowed church may, or may not be allied to the state 
by exclusive privileges. Were the political alliance between the 
church and the state in this country dissolved, the right of the church 
to retain all its endowments would remain the same, including among 
its endowments the tithes themselves. That is to say, it would have 
all the legal right that a public corporation can have to retain the 
revenues bequeathed to it; and which is considered not only a /egal, 
but an equitable right, till abuse of trust has vitiated the tenure, or 
some paramount necessity calls for the sovereign interference of the 
highest national authorities. Church property has nothing in it that 
distinguishes it from other corporate property, except this ;—that other 


. Corporations are sometimes voluntary associations of men for their 


own own benefit; whereas the church is a corporation endowed, 
whether by the state or by individuals, for the benefit of others. The 
property of the goldsmiths’ or drapers’ company, that of Dulwich 
college, that of Guy’s hospital, that of the Wesleyan conference, or 
of any dissenting academy, is as sacred, neither'more nor less, as the 
tithes or other revenues of the church.”—“We do not say with 
the writer from whom the above paragraph” (referring to the acts of 
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states, seizing on church property in Germany, Scotland, and other 
parts of Europe) “is cited, ‘that in these memorable examples no 
traces are to be discovered of the pretended property of the church.’ 
As reasonably might it be affirmed, that, in the confiscation of the 
estates of an attainted peer, no trace is discovereable of hereditary pro- 
perty.”’—“ It is equally fallacious to talk of church eh a sa being 
vested in the legislature. Dissenters who hold this language’ 
(and some others too) “expose themselves to the charge of being 
either very ignorant, or guilty of wilful and malicious misrepre- 
sentation. The tithes are no more vested in the legislature, than are 
the Irish estates of a London company, or the endowments of our 
dissenting academies and meeting-houses.”—(Eclectic Review, 1832, 
pp. 127—129.) 

These remarks are peculiarly valuable as coming from dissenters, 
and we may truly say, that if the spirit in which they are written 
were at all —— amongst the opponents of the church, there 
would be a fair and reasonable prospect of peace and concord, and of 
that happy unity which “ ecclesiastical radicalism’ (as dissent is well 
styled by some of its own adherents) can alone prevent. 

It is sometimes alleged “ that the church holds her property by in- 
trusion; and that as Parliament has already appropriated it to a different 
church from that which possessed it originally, so it may now be 
applied to any other use at the discretion of the state.’’ In reply, I 
have to deny positively the fact on which the argument rests, and 
challenge any one to produce the legislative act which transferred 
ecclesiastical property from another church to our own. Let 
this act be produced, and then I shall consider the deductions which 
are attempted to be drawn from it. In the mean time I shall take 
leave to say, that the church of these countries has always possessed 
the property she now holds—that she does not owe it to the liberality 
of the state—and that no other body, whether temporal or spiritual, 
can advance a shadow of a claim (either legal or equitable) to its 


possession. 

It is further objected, “that the church has been entirely inefficient, 
and that she has not discharged the duties with which she was en- 
trusted, since, as it is alleged, the greater proportion of the population 
is now without her pale.” 

This brings me to consider the relative numbers of the church and 
of the dissenters, which I shall endeavour to establish on’ undeniable 
grounds. 

The Wesleyan methodists, according to the minutes of Conference 
in 1831, had 246,157 members in England and Wales. The other 
methodists, viz. Ranters, Kilhamites, Protestant methodists, are stated, 
and probably exaggerated, by the “ Circular to Wesleyan methodists, ’ 
at 53,000; and the minor sects of independent methodists, Brianites, 
or Bible-Christians, and tent-methodists, may furnish 7000 more, 
making altogether 60,000. But considering that the whole number 
of these latter societies are contained in this calculation, and that 
many of them live in Ireland, Scotland, &c., I am confident that I 
am beyond the truth in stating the number of members belonging to 
all methodist societies as 300,000. 
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According to the statements of an Independent,* who seems to have 
taken some trouble on this subject, the number of methodist chapels 
in England and Wales is 3911. The same writer calculates the 
chapels of the three denominations of Presbyterians, Independents, and 
no as being 2807, to which we may add 397 chapels of Quakers, 
and 169 of Unitarians, which gives 3373 as the whole number of 
dissenting congregations. The Eclectic Review seems to think it 
doubtful whether the methodists or the dissenters are more numerous. 
There seems little reason for doubt, as the chapels of the former are 
to those of the latter as 13 to 11, and there is no cause for thinking 
that the number of each congregation is greater amongst the dis- 
senters than the methodists. In fact, the Presbyterian, Quaker, 
and Unitarian chapels, are generally more thinly attended than the 
methodist meeting-houses. 

We may, therefore, fairly deduce the number of members in dissenting 
congregations from that of the methodists, by applying the ss hm 
which their chapels respectively bear, and thus we find the whole number 
of regular dissenters to be about 258,000; the whole of these are 
adults; and considering that the number of males is in most sects much 
less than that of females, and, on the principle of Templeman, and 
other writers, calculating the men at one fourth of the entire popu- 
lation, we may fairly reckon the whole dissenting population, in- 
cluding men, women, and children, at 480,000, and the methodists 
at 550,000. 

It will be said that this estimate is too low, when the number of 
meeting-houses and the multitude of sectarians in some towns are 
considered; but it is to be observed, in the first place, that many of 
these meeting-houses are almost deserted. ‘“ We have Old Sarum and 
Gatton churches among us,”’ says the Eclectic Review, 1831, p. 429. 

“ Have not parents too much neglected to imbue the minds of their 
children with the history of the great founders of dissent? Many who 
now attend the half-deserted places where these master-spirits laboured, 
have barely heard of their very names.’’—(Congregational Mag. 1826, 
p- 9.) Churches of dissenters are described as “ gradually sinking 
into oblivion, no friendly eye pitying, no arm held out to assist them. 
The church over which I preside,” says a dissenting minister, “ though 
enrolling more than one hundred members in the commencement of 
the last century, had decreased to nine when I took charge of it in 
the early part of this year.” —(Ibid. 1827, p. 480.) “Are there not 
churches, even of our own denomination, which were once numerous, 
but have now but a few members remaining?’ —(Bapt. Mag. 1824, 
p. 275.) “So far from producing kindred societies, or even increasing 
their own strength, there are in some churches marks of decay and 
even a struggle for existence.”’—(Rev. J. H. Hinton, Bapt. Mag. 1827, 
p- 20.) In the “Circular to Wesleyan methodists,”’ churches are 





* Author of “the Church Establishment founded in error.” 
+ The numbers of the dissenters and methodists were lately stated at 490,000 each, 
in an article evidently composed by a dissenter, and copied from a Liverpool paper 
by the Morning Chronicle. 
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mentioned whose members amount to the imposing numbers of sixteen, 
thirteen, twelve, and even nine. The average number on twelve 
societies there, casually mentioned, is eighteen members for each; but 
on the other hand we find societies of six hundred or more in large 
towns, This affords a good exemplification of the condition of dis- 
senting congregations, which are often almost nominal, while in cer- 
tain places they are exceedingly large and opulent. This accounts 
also for the extreme inequality which is found in the revenues of 
dissenting ministers, who in some cases receive nothing but a dwel- 
ling-house, (Congregat. Mag. 1827, p. 485,) and in others acquire 
600/. or 700/. a-year, or even more. (Eclectic Review, 1832, p. 108.) 
Indeed, many of these dissenting societies would be broken up, if 
they were not aided by the contributions of others who are more 
opulent. | 

A considerable proportion of these churches are, therefore, almost 
nominal, and the real body of dissenters is collected in a smaller 
number of places. In some of these, it must be admitted, they 
appear very numerous; but they are exactly those places where 
the population has expanded at such a rate, that the whole energies 
of the church and of all the dissenters put together have failed to 
keep up with its spiritual necessities. In Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Nottingham, Newcastle, and the surrounding districts, they 
abound greatly; and, no doubt, in some of those towns may, with 
the aid of the methodists and papists, equal, or even exceed the church 
in numbers ; but these cases are peculiar, and we are not to suppose 
that they represent the general state of the country. 

The apparent number of dissenters is also swelled by the addition 
of occasional hearers at their chapels, who attend there, not from any 
partiality for dissenting principles, nor from any feelings of hostility to 
the church, but simply from the impossibility of procuring accommo- 
dation elsewhere. They are generally persons of good intention, 
who act thus from an apparent or imagined necessity, or perhaps from 
a feeling of weakness, which prompts them to withdraw from an 
assemblage of wealthier and better dressed people. But these poor 
people are not, strictly speaking, dissenters. They are not attached 
to the sect whose chapel they frequent; they readily remove to 
another, if the service is more pleasing to them, and with still greater 
readiness hasten to fill the newly-erected church,, when at last 
some provision is made for the necessities of an overwhelming 
population. 

he reason, then, that dissenters seem numerous, is, that they 
are chiefly gathered into the towns, in some of which their proportion 
to the population is considerable, and these peculiar cases are viewed 
without any reference to the country at large; and further, many 
persons are considered as dissenters who ere not really so; and finally, 
the unceasing bustle of the dissenters causes them to attract more 
attention than their numbers or importance deserves. 

The methodists profess that they are not dissenters; they do not 
even take the title of a church, but consider themselves as assist- 
ing the church, and supplying her deficiencies. I cannot of course 
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deny, that there has been much to blame in their conduct, yet the 
spirit and temper of their leaders is deserving of high commendation, 
in comparison with those of the dissenters. The Wesleyan Magazine, 
and many of their other } age a speak in a tone of good-will and 
respect towards the mother church ; and it would be unjust to rank 
them with its enemies, since their very unwillingness to be considered 
dissenters shews a good feeling which may inspire hopes of a future 
re-union. 

The papists in England are doubtless more numerous than formerly : 
their increase has been chiefly caused by the extensive settlement of 
the lower order of Irish in iendets Manchester, Birmingham, and 
other large manufacturing towns. They have 388 chapels, and may 
be computed at about 400,000. 

That the church has by no means failed in her duty, and that the 
dissenters have not gained on her in numbers, may, I think, be easily 
shewn. In the reign of King William, the conformists amounted to 
2,477,254, and the non-conformists (excluding papists) to 108,676; 
so that the former were above twenty-two times as numerous as the 
latter. The Le eee of England is now 14,000,000, of which 
we may set aside 1,100,000 as methodists and hearers at meeting- 
houses, and near 900,000 as papists and dissenters, leaving the con- 
forming population 12,000,000, which is just éwenty-five times the 
number of the dissenting or non-conformist party. And this advance 
we must remember has been made, although the whole methodist 
body has seceded from the church in 'the interval. Even with the 
addition of the. methodists, the non-conformists would not much ex- 
ceed a twelfth part of the church population. 

Thus much may suffice to shew that the dissenters have not gained 
on the church, and that, so far from their numbers exceeding her’s, 
they are in reality vastly inferior. 

But this is not all; Iam prepared to shew on the undeniable 
evidence of dissenters, that dissent is losing ground, that the church is 
rapidly gaining on the sectarians, and that they apprehend, that ere 
long they may be entirely absorbed in her communion. 

“ Orthodox dissent,’”’ says the Eclectic Review, “ has almost en- 
tirely disappeared from the higher classes. Evangelical dissenters no 
longer form a phalanx in the legislature; nor, as formerly, are they 
found prominent in all the great commercial companies of the metro- 
polis, and proprietors of all the principal manufactories of the country. 
The professional classes have also with few exceptions deserted the ran 
of non-conformity. And even among the middie classes, so far as our 
observation extends, the rising youth of England are not being trained 
up Within the communion of dissenting churches. ‘This consi i 
if well founded, deserves the serious attention of all who are in- 
terested in the permanency of our institutions, as it seems to render 
the attachment of the next generation to them highly precarious.’’— 
(1832, p. 138.) 

“ That the great leading doctrines of the Reformation are administered 
by an increasing number of the established clergy cannot admit a 
a doubt, even on the retrospect of a few years. It. is' worthy 
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of a question, how far, in the present condition and aims of the body 
of orthodox dissenters, the purer exhibition of the Gospel which is 
thus gaining ground in the establishment will tend to produce a 
re-absorption of those who are now viewed as separate from its com- 
munion. This result, which to some may appear a mere imagination, 
has been regarded by persons whose judgment is entitled to — 
as far from improbable.’’—(Congregational Mag. 1826, p.8.) “T 

are circumstances which, viewed in connexion with the increasing 
energies and piety of the national clergy, look with an ominous aspect 
on the interests of non-conformity, and are to be regarded as at once 
the symptoms and the cause of internal weakness, not to say the pre- 
cursors of decline,”—(Ibid. p. 9.) The consequence of “ mere no- 
minal dissent,’ which is admitted to be common, is, “that a new 
episcopal edifice, rearing its towered and stately head in the neigh- 
dhe of its more humble sanctuary, may at once desolate it.””— 

bid. p. 11.) 

The too great number of dissenting preachers educated at their col- 
leges “ will in some measure explain a most distressing fact, that there 
are many ministers of irreproachable character at this time unable to 
obtain pastoral ements; the effects of which upon their own 
minds, and upon the minds of our brethren in the ministry, but 
especially on the minds of our people, is most depressing and mis- 
chievous.”’—(Congregational Mag. 1827, p.254.) “Several respect- 
able families from London and elsewhere have removed their 
residence to this vicinity within the last few years, but on finding the 
dissenting cause here was in a low state, they have immediately 
become | samara p- 482.) “I lately heard a minister 
say that dissenting preachers were soon likely to be a drug.’’—(Ibid, 
1828, p. 247.) “In the present day, dissenters are very generally 
chargeable with an utter neglect of their distinguishing principles. 
The subject of non-conformity is expected as a matter of course at 
an ordination; at any other time, an allusion to it is often preceded 
by an apology, in many places itis never heard at all, and in others its 
occasional introduction will constitute a topic of perpetual complaint.”’ 
Dissenting principles “are heard by their professed adherents, not only 
without enthusiasm, but with indifference or disgust. There is a 
general disposition to sink the subject. The consequence of this 
apostacy of feeling is, a very prevailing apostacy in fact,”’—(Binney’s 
Life of Morell, p. 304. 

Facts and statements like these are highly valuable, because it is 
impossible for a moment to doubt their truth, as they are admitted by 
dissenters themselves. There are men who for certain purposes 
exaggerate the numbers and the prosperity of dissenters; 1 have shewn 
from facts, that they form in reality but a small section of the com- 
munity, that they are not attached to their own principles, that they 
are gradually becoming confined to the more illiterate classes of society, 
(men of education and talent passing over to the church ;) that some 
of their ministers are standing idle from want of congregations, that 
numbers of their societies are merely struggling for existence, that a 
large portion of their funds is derived from persons who are ready. to 
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desert them when accommodation is provided for them in church, 
and, finally, that they look forward to being extinguished in the next 
generation, or swallowed up by the energies and the piety of the Esta- 
blishment. Is this the success of dissent? Is this the failure of the 
church? Is it for this that the Christian church should be plundered 
of property which she has possessed from time immemorial, and 
plundered by those who never gave, and who have no right to take 
away? Or is it, in reality, because she has been too s ul, because 
she is too formidable to irreligion and anarchy, by the zeal and piety 
of her clergy, and the apostolical purity and power of her doctrine 
and polity? P. 


THOMAS A BECKET. 
Continued from No. IX. p, 243. 


[In the article on Becrer, in No. IX., p. 236, line 14, for cardinal, read cardinals; p. 236, line 
22, for 1162, read 1692; p. 239, line 36, for confession, read confessor ; p. 243, line 23, 
for dispositiones, read dispositionis.] 


HIS CHARACTER WHEN CHANCELLOR, 


Havine shewn, as I suppose satisfactorily, that Becket as Archbishop 
was in no way remarkable for his pretensions to religion, but rather 
the reverse, 1 feel myself less called on to repel the charge that he 
was an unclerical Chancellor. The grave imputation which hangs 
over him is that of hypocrisy, founded on the supposed suddenness of 
his transition from laxity to asceticism, and the coincidence of this 
transition with his promotion from Chancellor to Archbishop. And 
this imputation is as completely refuted by disproving either as both 
of his supposed characters. 

Yet, it is no more than justice to state, that in this respect too he 
has been much misrepresented; and that if his habits were secular for 
an Archbishop, they were ascetic for a Chancellor. I do not indeed 
mean to assert that the charge of ambition and unclerical deportment 
as affecting this part of Becket’s life is as utterly colourless as that of 
ostentatious sanctity afterwards. I shall not set about to prove that 
though after his consecration he was, in some respects, a secular cha- 
racter, still that he was in no respect such before it. AllI shall attempt 
to shew is, that in both capacities, that of Chancellor and that of 
Archbishop, he exhibited himself in much the same light—as one who 
had a strong, though not very consistent, sense of religion, and whose 
ambition was curiously tinctured with austerity. 

I admit, then, on the authority of William Fitz-Stephen, that 
Becket, while Archdeacon of Canterbury, acted the part not only of 
an able military commander, but of an accomplished man-at-arms. 
Nor do I deny that he was an admirable judge of hawks and horses, 
and entered keenly into the chase as an occasional ) orpaxs But, on 
the authority of the same Fitz-Stephen (p. 14), I feel equally called 
on to believe that “ in hac tamen tantorum seecularium honorum pompaé 
ipse seepe disciplinam secretam nudato ad flagellum dorso recipiebat, 


Vot. Il.— Dee. 1832. 3 N 
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cum ésset in vicinid Londonie, a Radulfo Priore S. Trinitatis, in vicinié 
Cantuarie, a Thoma Presbytero S. Martini.’”? The last clause of this 
sentence deserves notice, as giving definiteness, and therefore credibi- 
lity to the statement. It is either the truth, or a lie with a circum- 
stance. 

Again, we are told by Fitz-Stephen, that amidst all the luxury of 
the court, “ Summé sobrius erat, ut de divite mens dives colli 
eleemosyna. Et quod a confessionis ejus auditore Roberto venerabili 
Canonico de Meritona audivi, ex quo Cancellarius factus est, nulla eum 
polluit luxuria ; super quo et Rex ipse diurnas ei et nocturnas tendebat 
insidias. Sed tanquam vir timoratus et a Deo preedestinatus, munditie 
carnis intendens lumbos preecinctos habebat. Et quidem vir sapiens 
Regni moderamini et tantarum curarum publicarum et privatarum 
intentus, rarius illecebris talibus attemptabatur, quoniam 


Otia si tolles periere Cupidinis arcus. 


Vir pudicus Cancellarius, osor turpitudinis et impudicitiee quendam 
clericum suum magnee prosapiee Ricardum de Ambli, pro eo quod cujus- 
dam socii sui, dum longinquo aberat in transmarinis, uxorem seduxerat 
et accubuerat, a domo et amicitid sud projecit, et in Turri Londonice 
incarceratum et in compedibus diu afflictum teneri fecit.”’ 

Now I would observe on these statements, that there seems to be no 
particular reason for regarding them with jealousy. They are not 
vague, like the accounts of Becket’s sudden conversion—nor guesses, 
like the hair shirt overrun with vermin—nor, lastly, are they written 
with a bias. It was no part of the wish of Becket’s biographers to 
ascribe to him a life of uniform sanctity; in an age when Heloise 
could live a saint and Abelard die one, an immaculate youth was 
scarce necessary to a holy latter end. Indeed, if we were disposed to 
push our argument to the utmost, we almost persuade ourselves that 
a case could be made out the other way; that their bias was to con- 
trast the Archbishop with the Chancellor, and to exaggerate a gradual 
change of character into a miraculous conversion. But this would, 
in the present case, be gratuitous. It is enough for ovr purpose to 
shew that there is the same authority for believing Becket austere in 
some of his practices, as for believing him ambitious in others. And 
I think that if the above statements of Fitz-Stephen obtain credit, 
Becket will escape the imputation of having taken up an entirely new 
set of notions when he sacrificed himself for the honour of God. 

There are, however, two detailed charges brought against him, 
respecting this period of his life, which may be considered to require 
a particular answer. 

1. “There exists, among the records of Battle Abbey, a very minute 
account of a transaction ih which Becket is said to have been impli- . 
cated, and which, if it can be trusted for correctness in its report of 
conversations, does certainly amount to a proof that, in the year 1157, 
Becket allowed a claim to be asserted by the King in a single instance, 
which claim, in the year 1163, he would not allow to be formally 
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——— in writing, and recognised as the permanent law of the 

According to the record of Battle Abbey, a claim had for some time 
been put forward by Hilary, Bishop of Chichester, interfering with 
the chartered liberties of that convent. This claim was su by 
Theobald, Arehbishop of Canterbury, and through his influence was 
for some time recognised by Henry II. But when the question was 
at last to be definitively settled, and for that purpose a great number of 
the chief nobility, lay as well as clerical, were assembled, it so chanced 
that Hilary gave great offence by resting his claim on the assumed 
superiority of a Pope’s mandate to a King’s chartered grant; and 
after receiving a severe rebuke from the King for comparing the 
Pope’s authority “ ab hominibus concessa,’”’ with his own “ divine 
right,” was reminded by the Chancellor that the ground which he 
took was scarcely consistent with the oath of allegiance. 

Such is the substance of the report, as far as it affects the question 
before us. And it must be owned that there is no reason to suspect 
such a document of any intentional misrepresentation to Becket'’s pre- 
judice. But even if we admit tne exact faithfulness of the whole 
report, still the inconsistency which it proves is hardly such as to imply 
dishonesty. In the first place, there is a sufficient interval between 
1157 and 1163 to make room for some real change of opinion. 
Next, even supposing that Becket’s opinion was the same at both 
times, still in the first instance he had no power to resist, in the second 
he was able to resist effectually; and lastly, the difference, at that 
time acknowledged, between the demand to which he assented in 
1157, and which he refused in 1163, is much greater than may be 
supposed by a modern reader, An occasional act of usurpation was 
not in those days so easily, as at present, construed into a precedent ; 
and we know, as a fact, that the very claims, of which the formal 
assertion was so warmly resisted at Clarendon, were cheerfully sub- 
mitted to even by Becket himself, while they were acknowledged to be 
tyrannical. But the clearest proof of the distinction drawn at the 
time between an occasional concession and a written acknowledge- 
ment, is furnished us by Nicholas of Rouen. The account he gives 
of his interview with the Empress Matilda contains her comments on 
the famous constitutions of Clarendon. He tells us— 

“ Quam plurima capitulorum improbavit. Et hoe modis omnibus et 
displicuit quod in scripturam redacta essent : sive Episcopi coacti forent 
ut aliquam promissionem facerent de ipsis custodiendis. Hoc enim a pri- 
oribus factum non est. Post multa igitur verba cum ab e& vehementer 
inquirerem quee posset esse prima pacis occasio, hanc ei indicavimus, 
et assensit : si forte fieri posset ut Dnus. Rex mitteret in consilium 
Matris suse, et aliarum rationabilium personarum, que taliter rem mo- 
derarentur, ut cessante promissione et scripturd antique Regni consuetu- 
dines observarentur ; adhibito tali moderamine ut nec per Judices 
seeculares libertas Ecclesie tolleretur, nec ita Episcopi abuterentur 
Kcclesiastica libertate.”’ . 

Becket then was willing to concede as much himself, as he had 
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allowed Henry to claim in the transaction which has been brought 
up against him, and therefore, supposing it real, it is not very im- 
portant. 

But, in the next place, we see great reason to suspect the truth of 
the whole story ; not, indeed, that we suppose it misrepresented with 
a view to malign Becket—that is out of the question,—but because I 
suspect that the transaction, as it really took place, was much less 
creditable to the convert than the record admits; and that if it is 
incorrectly stated in these points, it may be in all. 

In the summer of 1168, when Becket’s affairs wore the most unpro- 
mising aspect, and when the Pope seemed to have abandoned him to 
the mercy of his enemies, he wrote a very earnest letter of remon- 
strance, enumerating the grievances which the Church had suffered, 
and exonerating himself from the charge of having been accessory to 
them. After mentioning many acts of oppression to which the Church 
had been subjected before he had any thing to do with its administra- 
tion, he proceeds— 

“ Sed et Cicestrensis Episcopus quid profecit adversus Abbatem de 
Bello, qui privilegiis Apostolicis fretus cum ea nominasset in Curia, et 
Abbatem denuntiasset excommunicatum, eidem in continenti coram 
omnibus communicare compulsus est, sine absolutione, et eum recipere 
in osculo pacis. Sic enim placuit Regi et Curiee quee ei in nullo con- 
tradicere audebat. Et hoc sanctissime Pater contigit tempore deces- 
soris vestri et nostri.”’ (Ep. D. T. iv. 14.) 

The whole transaction, as here described, seems to have been a 
most disgraceful one, and to have been intentionally disguised in the 
abbey record, And moreover, it appears that Becket’s conscience 
was quite easy upon the subject. For as the circumstances were 
generally known, and as the part Becket had himself taken in it (if 
indeed he took any) must still have been fresh in the minds of many, 
it is scarce credible that he should have so gratuitously appealed to it, 
and on such an occasion, if it could have had a turn given to it 
unfavourable to himself. So much for the affair of Battle Abbey. 

2. The remaining charge, viz. that in order to prosecute the war of 
Toulouse he levied heavy contributions on the Church, seems to be 
much better founded. For though we attach no great weight to Lord 
Lyttleton’s author, Gilbert Foliot, and though we think that the 49th 
letter in the collection (Kp. Joan. Saresb.) was addressed to Becket 
himself, not to the king, as Lord Lyttleton supposes, yet we are fur- 
nished with evidence which can hardly be disputed, in a letter from 
John of Salisbury to Bartholomew, Bishop of Exeter, written in the 
summer of 1166 (Ep. Joan. Saresb. 159.) 

After an allusion to the above-mentioned exactions, John of Salis- 
bury goes on to say— 

“Sed dicet aliquis quoniam hee indictio census, et Ecclesiarum 
vexatio in Cancellarium ejus, qui nunc Archiepiscopatur, ut credo, 
aut Archiepiscopari contendit, ut eemulimentiuntur, penitus retorquenda 
est, qui Regem tune ad omnia pro arbitrio impellebat, et heec sicut 
alia multa induxit. Quod si ego falsum esse noverim, utpote qui eum 
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scio twnc non auctoritatem prestitisse libidini, sed obsecundationem 
necessitati; tamen eum, quia ministrum iniquitatis fuisse non ambigo, 
jure optimo taliter arbitror puniendum, ut eo potissimum puniatur 
auctore, quem in talibus Domino bonorum omnium auctori preeferebat.’’ 

This is an acknowledgement against which we have nothing to 
advance. It is clear that Becket was on this occasion accessory to 
heavy, and even iniquitous exactions, and we know of no palliation 
for his conduct, except the fact that he seems never to have forfeited 
the friendship of Theobald, who to the last regarded him with the 
affection of a father, and spoke of him as “ Archidiaconus noster 
qui nobis amicus est, et constlit nostri primus.’ (Ep, Joan. Saresb. 70.) 

To this charge, then, we are constrained to plead guilty; but still 
we do not think it warrants the inference which has been drawn from 
it. After such testimonies,” says Lord Lyttleton, “of Becket’s 
zeal to maintain the royal prerogative against the exorbitant claims of 
Rome and the Church, it was no wonder that Henry should believe 
him no bigot. And that opinion was unquestionably the cause of this 
unhappy choice, which proved a source of great disquiet to that 
monarch and his kingdom.’’ Now, I do not believe that Becket’s 
zeal in exacting the above mentioned sums of money arose from, or, 
what is more to the purpose, seemed to arise from “ a zeal to maintain 
the royal prerogatives against the Church.”  Becket’s own eager 
character leaves me at no loss to account for his zeal in prosecuting a 
war which he had began with success, and through which he saw his 
way clearly. Nor is there any need for supposing that, when, on his 
resources failing him, he applied for contributions to the Church, he 
was actuated by any deeper motive than a belief that through his 
intimacy with Theobald he might thus supply his wants most readily. 
The notion prevalent at the time seems to have been, not that on such 
occasions he lent himself to the king’s wishes, but that the king was 
governed by his. In the year 1161, John of Salisbury wrote to him 
respecting the war in Normandy. 

‘Si vera sunt quee dicuntur a redeuntibus, et utinam vera sint, Rex 
et tota curia adeo pendent de consilio vestro, ut nec spes pacis immi- 
neat, nisi eam vestra prudentia preefiguret.”” (Ep. T.S. 77. 

And so conscious was the king of the influence Becket had exerted 
over him, that after the misunderstanding had arisen between them he 
could not bear to be reminded of it. In the winter of 1165, the 
Bishop of Lisieux informed Becket, that, among other means resorted 
to by those who wished to foment irritation, “ Addebant vos inter 
amicos aliquando dixisse, non fovendos in principe inconsultos 
elatee juventutis affectus, sed statim viriliter intemperantie resist- 
endum. Notos vobis esse omnes regalis animi motus, quid levitatis 
habeat, quid virtutis audeat attentare; ipsumque prudentic tue 
magnificentiam nihilominus agnovisse, quam toties in opportuni- 
tatibus utilem, et in difficultatibus expertus sit efficacem. Que 
verba cum ad Regis notitiam malignitatis invidia detulisset asserebant 
irrevocabiliter indignatum dixisse . 

Ifthe footing on which Becket stood with the King was such as 
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these passages would lead us to infer, it was not very likely that on 
his appointment to the archbishoprick he should sink into the tool of 
his quondam pupil. 

As to the “important reformation’ which Lord Lyttleton assumes 
that the King intended to undertake, we very much doubt whether 
such a scheme ever entered his head till more than a year after 
Becket’s consecration ; and on this account we cannot feel it to be 
‘incredible that he should not have revealed his intentions concern- 
ing that affair to a minister whom he was accustomed to trust in his 
most secret councils.”’ 

Upon the whole, we do not think that any charge which has been 
brought forward against Becket, when chancellor, implies more than 
what his whole subsequent history confirms—that he was a man of 
very keen feelings, who followed up with vigour whatever he took 
in hand, and was, perhaps, ambitiously eager about the success of his 

jects, and who, moreover, if we are to believe what we are told of 

is self-denying habits, was the very person to devote himself to a 
cause which afforded scope at once to his most chivalrous and most 
ascetic feelings. 

The light in which this singular man was regarded while chan- 
cellor, by his clerical friends, may, we think, be not unfairly collected 
from some lines in which John of Salisbury dedicates his book, “ De 
nugis Curialium,” which appeared in 1160. They are as follows :— 


AUCTOR AD OPUS SUUM. 


Si mihi credideris, linguam cohibebis, et aule 
Limina non intres, pes tuus esto domi— 
Aspectus hominum cautus vitare memento, 
it tibi commissas claude libelle notas. 
Omnia sint suspecta tibi, quia publicus hostis 
Et Majestatis diceris esse reus. 
Ignis edax gladiusque ferox tibi forte parantur, 
Aut te polluta subruet hostis aqua. 
* . . . 


Stultos, prudentes nimium, pravosque cavetis, 
Et quos insignes garrula lingua facit. 
Si quis amat verum tibi sit gratissimus hospes. 
si quam delectat gloria vana, cave. 
Jure patronatus illum cole, qui velit esse 
Et sciat, et possit, tutor ubique tuus, 
Ergo queratur luz cleri gloria gentis 
Anglorum, Regis dextera forma boni. 
Queesitus Regni tibi cancellarius Angli 
Primus solicité mente petendus erit. 
Hic est qui Regni leges cancellat iniquas 
Et mandata pii Principis equa facit. 
Si quid obest populo, vel moribus est inimicum 
Quicquid id est, per eum desinit esse nocens. 
Publica privatis qui prefert commoda semper, 
Quodque dat in plures ducit in wre suo. 
Quod dat habet, quod habet dignis donat, vice versa 
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Spargit, sed sparse multiplicantur opes. 
Utque virum virtus animi sic gratia forme 
Undique mirandum gentibus esse facit. 

* a . . 
Hujus nosse domum non res est ardua ; cuivis 
Non duce quesito semita trita patet. 
Nota domus cunctis, vitio non cognita soli, 
Lucet, ab hic lucem dives, egenus, habent. 


_ And with this we will, for the present, close our inquiries respect- 
ing Becket’s character, which seems to have been in the first instance 


misrepresented by his contemporaries, and then retailed to us through 
misrepresented misrepresentations, 


( To be continued. ) 





PARISH CHURCHES.—No. IX. 
HAWK CHURCH, DORSET. 


{ With an Engraving.) 


Every record of a place, with which we are either connected by local 
habitation or interested by historical or particular associations, is 
valuable ; and it is much to be deplored that more care has not been 
displayed in the collection and preservation of documents, in which 
are registered every charitable bequest that has been made, and 
every local event that has occurred, in the different parishes in the 
kingdom. With respect to the parish of Hawkchurch, all the dili- 
gence which could be used to obtain authentic information respecting 
its former history has been, I lament to say, but partially rewarded. 
From the oral testimony of the oldest inhabitants of the place and 
neighbourhood, little has been gained; and beyond the traditional 
account of a great encampment having been formed in the parish on 
Lambert’s Castle, of which traces yet exist, and a sanguinary battle 
having been fought in Hillier’s Close, a part of the glebe land, so 
called from the name of a Colonel Hillier, who was there executed 
in the civil wars, nothing worthy of particular record is remembered. 
It -has, indeed, been mentioned that there formerly existed an old 
parchment book, in which were some curious memoranda respecting 
the local history of the parish, the annual fair, for which a charter was 
granted in the reign of Henry VI., on Lambert Castle, and which was 
formerly much frequented by the gentry in the neighbourhood, and 
other customs that obtained ; but the book was taken from the box in 
which it had been placed by one of the parishioners, and what has 
become of it, it has been impossible hitherto to discover. It has, in 
all probability, perished. ifthe above information be correct, another 
proof is furnished of the caution with which access to hial docu- 
ments and registersshould be guarded. The same vigilance and care 
should be exercised, indeed, towards all documents of local interest 
and importance, that succeeding generations may be informed of 
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the events that have occurred in past times, and that by reading of 
some memorable action performed either by the gallantry of a war- 
rior, or the charities of a Christian on the spot, their local attachments 
may be enkindled, and their virtuous dispositions strengthened to 
do the deeds of patriotism and benevolence, and thus to distinguish 
the period of their residence and the time of their sojourning in their 
own homes, And blessed shall they be in that generation, and the 
benedictions of the poor, and the approbation of the just, shall per- 
fume their memories from one generation to another; and what 
was done on earth from true principle will receive in heaven its 
due reward in true glory. 

From the above, it will be but too evident that I have nought where- 
with to invest the spot from which I am writing with any portion of 
that interest with which the readers of the British Magazine must 
have regarded the account of the parishes of Hodnet and Eyam— 
places hallowed, as it were, by the pious ministrations of a Heber, and 
the apostolical devotion of a Mompesson. 

Hawkchurch, more generally called by the name of Hay-church by 
those who reside in the place and neighbourhood, and spelt 4veke- 
church, or Havek-chirche in the Saxon Chronicles, is a parish situated in 
the western part of Dorsetshire, and adjoining the counties of Devon 
and Somerset, from the latter of which it is separated by the River 
Ox, which forms its north-west boundary.* 

There formerly existed in the neighbourhood a rich and extensive 
monastery, or abbey, called Cerne, to which all the lands in this place 
and in several other contiguous parishes belonged. At the dissolution 
of the monasteries, the land in Hawkchurch was alienated from the 
abbots of Cerne, and the whole, together with the regal, manorial, and 
rectorial rights, were granted, by Henry VIII., to one John Leigh, by 
whom again in a subsequent reign (of Mary) they were alienated, and 
sold to Thomas Moore, Esq., of Spargrove, in the county of Somerset, 
who purchased also the presentation and advowson of the Rectory, 
with the rectorial manor, consisting, together with the glebe, of about 
621 acres of meadow and arable land, at present attached to and 
forming part of the living. This property continued for several years 
in the Moore family, and was possessed till within a few years by a 
gentleman of the name of Wyndham, who married a daughter and 
heiress of one of the Moores. Mr. Wyndham disposed of the pro- 
perty of Wylde Court, and other lands in the parish, with the advow- 
son and presentation of the living, to the Hon. J. Everard Arundel, 
from whom the former was purchased by the late Lard Viscount 


® It is about six miles from Chard, in Somerset, and four from Axminster, in 
Devon ; contains a population of 898 inhabitants, according to the last census, in 1831, 
and 4136 acres of arable, meadow, and pasture land, the soil of which, however, is but 
indifferent, being chiefly light mouldy sand, resting upon a compact ferruginous 
siliceous sand, known by the name of Fox-mould, or else upon a tenacious ferrug!- 
nous vse ow of flints, locally called Red-scrip. The place consists of two tithings— 


Wylde Court and Phillyholme, and was formerly in the hundred of Cerne and Uggs- 
combe, but has lately been constituted a hundred by itself, and is in the Bridport 
division. 
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Bridport, and the latter were sold by auction in Lyme, in 1810, to a 
brother of the late Alderman Newnham, of London, whose sons are 
the present patrons of the Rectory. In the chancel of the church there 
is an elegant marble monument respecting the Moores. 

The parish church, dedicated by the abbots of Cerne to St. Peter 
or St. John the Baptist, is an old and venerable building, and the six 
semicircular Norman arches, by which the body or nave of the church 
is supported, indicate as well its antiquity, as the period at which 
this part of the edifice at least was built. The round, semicircular, 
and segmental arches, of which many are yet to be seen in some 
of our old parish churches in good preservation, are relics of 
the old Roman style of building, and were adopted at the first 
introduction of Christianity, and continued in general use through- 
out the thirteenth century, or till the reign of our Henry HI. About 
this period a different character was imparted to our religious build- 
ings, and the Gothic style began to be introduced, and mixed up with 
the Saxon and Norman; and to this may be ascribed that diversity or 
want of uniformity of design which many of our cathedrals and most 
of our old parish churches exhibit at the present moment. When the 
Romans, in the fifth century, left this country, the temples which they 
had erected, in different parts, remained, and continued to be used by 
the inhabitants as places of worship ; and according to the architec- 
tural form of these buildings, when Christianity was introduced, were 
churches constructed ; and the parish church of Brixworth, in North- 
amptonshire, may be adduced as an instance of the old Roman archi- 
tecture, and as an edifice which has been built on the ruins of some 
ancient Romantemple. The church of Hawkchurch bears evigence 
of the old Norman, and the introduction of what is termed the early 
English style, or, in other words, the Gothic. While in the body and 
chancel of the church there are six round semi-circular arches, upon 
which are the usual zig-zag &c. decorations by which the Norman 
pillars and order of architecture is distinguished, there are two beau- 
tiful pointed Gothic arched windows at the altar and at the porch ; 
and an arch also of the same order erected between the nave or 
middle aisle and chancel, not improbably as a sort of support as well 
as of ornament to the building. The tower of the church, with its 
embattled parapet, is handsome, and forms a striking object from 
many parts of the adjoining country, particularly on the Western 
Road between Chard and Oxminster, attracting the eye and exciting 
the admiration of the traveller. From the earliest times of Christianity, 
towers were erected as a part of every religious edifice, and were 
used by the inhabitants of each village as a kind of fortress, to which 
they retired as much for the security of their persons as for the pro- 
tection of the church when threatened with danger; and the purpese 
for which spires were built on some of the parochial churches was, 
tliat they might serve as landmarks or posts to direct the people 
when traversing the country and going from one place to another, and 
these were almost indispensable at a time in which few roads existed, 
few of the forests were felled, and the communications between the 
towns and villages in a thinly populated country were like the’ visits 
of angels, “few and far between.” In the chancel of the church a 
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handsome monument has been lately erected to the late Admiral Sir 
William Domett, who was a native of Hawkchurch, and who, by his 
good conduct, raised himself from obscurity and poverty to the highest 
dignities and honour of his profession, leaving behind him considerable 
property and a name respected as much by the members of that pro- 
fession as it is embalmed in the affections of the poor of his native 
lace ! 
: Besides the Admiral’s monument, there are two marble tablets 
erected in the chancel and one of the aisles, to the memories of 
Dr. Robert Smith, of Brazennose College, Oxford, and of Dr. Robert 
Smith, of Wadham College, to whjch Society the latter is de- 
scribed as having been a “ generous benefactor ;’’ and one also in 
the nave of the church, to the memory of Amos Barns, Gentleman, 
who left by will considerable property in the parish to his youngest 
son, Mr. Thomas Barns. 
In this parish there are five manors, or deputed manors :— 
Hawkchurch Manor, belonging to the late Sir William Domett. 
Rectorial Manor cccces Rey. J. Rudge, D.D. F.R.S. 


Checkeridge Manor... eee. Thomas Barns, Esq. 
Taunton School Land ...... Trustees of Taunton School. 
Wylde Court Oe cece Lord Bridport. 


With respect to the manorial house of Wylde Court, which was 
built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and was formerly inhabited by 
the respectable families of the Moores and Wyndhams, there is a tra- 
ditional account which I have heard from one or two aged persons in 
the parish, that King Charles I. was there concealed for a short time, 
and that he occupied one of the bedrooms on the night previous to his 
embarking from Charmouth, from which the house is distant five 
or six miles. I know not whether any credit is due to the report; 
but it is mentioned in “ Boscabel,” an interesting work, in which so 
minute an account of his movements after the battle of Worcester 
is given, that he was about the hills near Charmouth ; and it is certain 
that as concealment wes his object, there is no spot more secluded 
than Wylde Court, particularly at that period, “ bosomed in high 
turfted trees,’’ a magnificent avenue of which still exists, nor one in 
which he would have been more safe from his pursuers, supposing 
even then that any idea was entertained of that part of the coast to 
which his flight was directed. And it may be added, not indeed as a 
corroboration of this traditional account, but as a circumstance im- 
parting to it an air of probability, that King Charles IIL., at the period 
of his projected flight from Charmouth, was staying at thé house of 
Colonel Wyndham, a brother of Mrs. Moore, then residing at Wylde 
Court, the contiguity of which to the sea, and its greater eligibility as 
a place of security, must have been well known, and might have been 
suggesied as the most desirable spot from which the journey across 
the hills from the manor house to Charmouth might be made.* 


cr ne na ———-~ — — 








* Fora year I resided at Wylde Court, through the permission of the late Vis- 
countess Bridport, and have frequently walked from the manor house to Charmouth 
across the hills. So retired, and so little frequented is this road to Charmouth at 
the present moment, that I often walk thither without meeting with a single per- 
son, either going or returning. 
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It may be added, in conclusion, that we have a high hill in the 
parish, called Lambert Castle, from which we have a most extensive 
and beautiful view of sea and rural scenery, and upon which may 
easily be traced an ancient fortification, having triple trenches and 
ditches, of which the area between the ramparts may be estimated at 
about twelve acres. During the late war, a telegraph was here 
erected, and being about 900 feet high from the level of the sea, no 
site could have been more judiciously selected as a sea-mark. In the 
latter part of the ninth century, as it would appear, Lambert Castle was 
used as a Danish encampment, and on many subsequent occasions as 
a station from which the barbarians made frequent irruptions into 
Devon, and the adjacent parts, taking Exeter, and inflicting upon the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring shires and cities in Wessex, the most 
horrible atrocities, of which my friend, Sir Francis Palgrave, in his 
admirable History of England (Anglo-Saxon period), has lately 
favoured the public with a detailed and interesting account. It isa 
well attested fact, that long before the irruptions of the Danes, there 
was no part of the kingdom in which the Romans had inore military 
stations than in Dorset, and it was equally distinguished by the Saxon 
monarchs not only for the number of encampments they formed, but 
the places of public worship they erected; and it is not improbable 
to suppose that Lambert Castle had been successively occupied as a 
military station by the Romans, the Saxons, and Danes, to overawe 
and govern the adjacent country. 

I have a list before me of thirty-four names, as Rectors of this 
parish, from the year 1235 to the present period, of whom it is re- 
markable that most have attained to a very great age, and have held 
the living for a great number of years; the last incumbent being 
of the age of ninety at the time of his death, and in possession of the 
benefice for fifty-three years! 


POPULAR OBSERVATIONS ON SOME CHARACTERISTIC CIRCUM- 
STANCES BELONGING TO OUR LORD'S MIRACLES, 


THERE are certain particulars respecting the miracles of our Lord 
which seem to have been sometimes overlooked by authors who have 
treatec of them, and which, nevertheless, appear to characterise them 
in a manner too remarkable to be justly neglected. One or two 
of these it will be our endeavour to illustrate; especially as, by doing 
so, we may possibly remove some erroneous impressions which seem 
to have prevailed on this subject,—a subject at all times of the most 
vital interest and importance to a believer in Christ, but which, at the 
present period, appears to acquire (if possible) additional consequence 
from the resh and unfounded pretensions to miraculous powers ad- 
vanced and believed to an extent of which many sober-minded 
Christians are not aware, 

1. It appears to be generally assumed, as a self-evident fact, that 
our Lord wrought his miracles as proofs of his divine’ mission, and 
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appealed to them as such. Undoubtedly so he did; yet perhaps 
not exactly in the way in which the majority of Christians conceive 
him to have done; but with a more particular reference to the cir- 
cumstances and characters of his hearers. 

To make this plain, we must bear in mind the inveterate persuasion 
in which the Jews of that day were brought up, that miraculous cures 
could be effected by means of magic, This persuasion was so deeply 
rooted in their minds that it became the traditionary answer of their 
Rabbinical writers to the alleged miracles of Jesus Christ.* They had 
no difficulty (as has been demonstrated by several authors) in getting 
rid of the evidence of their senses by the help of this absurd 
hypothesis, 

Now (a priori) is it reasonable to conceive that He who knew 
what was in man, and who so. constantly willed and so exclusively 
sought the conversion and redemption of his peculiar people,—is it 
reasonable (we may humbly inquire) to suppose that He who declared 
to them that the sin of their rejection of him was proportionate to the 
fulness of the proof vouchsafed them,t+ would have rested the evidence 
of his authority and the means of their conversion on an argument 
which ¢o them was of such a questionable validity ? The divine Being, 
who wrought the miracle, foreknew the answer with which their 
incredulous hearts were provided, and (still arguing @ priori) it is 
hardly to be supposed that he would have provided no other proof, or 
appealed exclusively to one which the ignorance and prejudices of 
those to whom it was addressed rendered almost nugatory. 

Again, it appears reasonable to anticipate (a priori) that the 
evidence offered to the Jews would be something closely connected 

with the religion of the Jews, and built upon that former revelation 
of himself which the Son of man came to perfect and fulfil. In which 
case, the common belief that our Lord appealed to his miracles as 
miracles, and nothing more, would appear at variance with what we 
might eapect to be the course of Divine Providence. 

If we look a little more narrowly into the matter, we may satisfy 
ourselves that the proof afforded was in reality of this kind, i.e. one 
closely connected with, and based upon, the former revelation. 

It is to be observed, that the miracles which our Lord principally 
wrought were those very miracles which the prophetic Scriptures of 
the Jews had declared should be the signs of the Messiah. Isaiah 
xxix. 18, 19—* And in that day shall the deaf hear the words of the 
hook, and the eyes of the blind shall see out of obscurity and out 
of darkness, ‘The meck also shall increase their joy in the Lord, and 
the poor among men shall rejoice in the Holy One of Israel.’”’ And 
xxxv. 4, 5, 6—“ Say to them of a fearful heart, Be strong, fear not ; 


——————— 








* This curious and important point—the traditionary belief of the Jews that our 
Lord was a magician—has never been illustrated by any popular and accessible state- 
ment. A few interesting particulars are contained in Mr. Shepherd's recent work 
on the Evidences. 

+ John xv. 22,24. “If I had not done among them the works which none other 
man did, they had not had sin.” 
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behold, your God will come with vengeance, even God with a recom- 
pense ; he will come and save you. Then the eyes of the blind shall be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the Jame 
man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumé sing.”’ See also xlii. 7, &c. 

It is needless to observe how exactly our Lord’s miracles corre- 
sponded with the terms of this prediction ; and it is equally unnecessary 
to remark that it is to these characteristic miracles that he appeals, as 
the evidences of his authority, when questioned. by the disciples of 
John, (see Luke vii. 22,) “ Then Jesus answering said unto them, Go 
your way and tell John what things ye have seen and heard; how 
that the blind see, the /ame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised, to the poor the gospel is preached.’’ It is therefore, 
I humbly conceive, as characteristic miracles, as the appointed 
and predicted signs of the Messiah, that he thus appeals to them; and 
not merely as miraculous works which those who saw them were 
tempted to ascribe to the agency of evil spirits and the power of 
@ magician. 

A short examination of some of the most important passages, in 
which our Lord appeals to the evidence of his works, without any 
express reference to their peculiar and characteristic nature, may 
render this still more indisputable. 

In John v. 36, he says, “But I have greater witness than that of 
John: for the works which the Father hath given me to finish, the 
same works that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath 
sent me,” 

Now, it is evident that the testimony of our Lord’s works is here 
declared to bear upon the same point as the testimony of John the 
Baptist. What, then, did the testimony of the Baptist establish ? 
That Jesus of Nazareth was the promised Messiah. The evidence, 
therefore, of our Lord’s works is here alleged to prove the same all- 
important fact; which could only be in consequence of the close 
agreement between their nature and the character of the miracles 
which were to designate the Messiah. 

The same observations appear applicable to John x. 25, 37, 38, 
which are summed up in John xv. 24—“If I had not done among them 
the works which none other man did, they had not had sin: but now 
have they both seen and hated both me and my Father.” 

The works which our Lord wrought among the Jews were indeed 
such as no man ever did; but they were such more by their character- 
istic and divine nature than by their vastness or even by their 
frequency : for the miracles wrought by his great prototype Moses (to 
go no farther) were apparently of a much more stupendous nature, 
though of a totally different character and complexion. 

It may be added that this way of viewing our Lord’s appeal to the 
evidence of his miracles, is in perfect consistency with the general 
course of procedure which he condescended to adopt for the convic- 
tion of his countrymen, for all along he sends them back to their pro- 
phetic scriptures, as containing their warrant for believing in him and 
expecting him; he begins his public ministry by citing a passage of 
scripture, which described his office and character; he warns them to 
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search the scriptures testifying of him; and (not to multiply references) 
he closes his unexampled career by citing, just before yielding up the 
ghost, the commencement of a Psalm which described his sufferings. 

The same line of argument was pursued by the apostles also, when 
they addressed themselves to their fellow-countrymen. They did not 
seek to convince them by the evidence of their senses, which they 
were prepared to vitiate by a false inference of their own, but by the 
testimony of the prophets, which they received implicitly. A remark- 
able instance of this is afforded in the events of the day of Pentecost. 
St. Peter does not argue directly from the miracle of that day, (as he 
might have, perhaps, done before to a Gentile audience,) to the divine 
authority of his crucified Master, but he alleges the prophecy of Joel, 
which had described the event so long before ; St. Paul, in like man- 
ner, demands of Agrippa, “ Whether he believed the prophets ?””— as 
the appropriate argument to be addressed to a sincere Jew; and when 
he would convert the Jews of Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii.), it is by 
proving that all the predictions of the Messiah met in Jesus; and (to 
omit many other instances) it is “out of the law of Moses, and out of 
the prophets,” that he seeks to persuade his countrymen at Rome of 
the same truth. 

If it should be thought that the above observations tend to establish 
the conclusion that our Lord’s miracles were probably designed and 
wrought as characteristic signs of bis exalted mission as the Messiah, 
rather than as independent evidences of his infinite power, I may 
found upon them two observations not altogether without importance. 

In the first place, I may observe how much more forcible the 
argument from miracles was (as addressed to the Jews), with this 
advantage of a perfect coincidence with the declarations of their scrip- 
tures, than if it had come with the bare pretension to a miraculous 
power, which their prejudices led them to nullify. 

I may add that (as addressed to ourselves also) the proof from 
miracles acquires additional strength in consequence of the above con- 
siderations. For by these we are led to conclude that the evidence 
of miracles was designed by the Divine Author of our religion for the 
conviction (as a direct proof) of future ages, even more than of that 
in which the events took place ;—of ages in which the light of general 
information should have banished the absurd belief in magical powers, 
and when the constancy and immutability of what we are pleased to 
call the laws of nature should have been so long experienced and 
ascertained, that men should at once perceive that none but the 
author of nature could have the power of suspending them for a 
moment. 

2. It is an old objection which has been abundantly answered, but 
which, like other old cavils, is apt to be revived, that the Jews them- 
selves who witnessed them were not convinced by the miracles of 
our Lord. What if they were not? It would only tend to verify the 
account of the matter given in the New Testament, where we find it 
expressly asserted that they attributed these works to demoniacal 
agency; an assertion which has been constantly preserved and handed 
down by their teachers. But the objection itself is founded in a false 
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assumption of the fact. We forget how large a number of the Jews 
were, in fact, converted by the teaching of our Lord and his apostles, 
and have ever since been merged in the great mass of the Christian 
world; so that it is impossible, at the present time, to distinguish 
their descendants from those of the converted heathen. It is probable, 
for instance, that the numbers recorded to have been added to the 
Church, on occasion of the miraculous effusion of the Holy Ghost on 
the day of Pentecost, and subsequently to the cure of the lame man 
in the gate of the temple, were greater than those which at any one 
time whatsoever were converted by any teacher or teachers to the 
- faith of Christ. 

I have already remarked that on the above, as on all other occa- 
sions, when they addressed themselves to their own countrymen, the 
apostles followed the example of their Divine Master, by arguing from 
the coincidence of the miracles they were permitted to work with the 
appointed signs of the expected Messiah ; and it is curious to observe 
the different effect which the same event had on the minds of the 
Jews and the Gentiles, nor can anything more completely illustrate 
and confirm the reasoning of those who have replied to the objection 
founded on the incredulity of the Jews. When Peter and John gave 
to the lame man of Jerusalem the use of his feet, the multitude won- 
dered indeed, and crowded together at the news of the miracle; but 
their astonishment was not by any means of the kind which was felt 
and expressed by the Gentile world on the like occasions. We can 
perceive this from the very words of St. Peter (Acts iii. 12), “ Ye 
men of Israel, why marvel ye at this? or why look ye so earnestly on 
us, as though by our own power or holiness we had made this man to 
walk ?’”’ a way of answering their conceptions which evidently proves 
(in accordance with what the records of the Jews shew to have been 
the case) that they believed in the power of holy men to work mira- 
culous cures, and that their convictions were not likely of themselves 
to go any farther. On the other hand, when Paul and Barnabas 
wrought precisely the same miracle in Lystra in Lycaonia, the Gen- 
tile beholders immediately drew the conclusion which appeared to 
them inevitable; but the transaction is best expressed in the words 
of the evangelist—“ And when the people saw what Paul had done, 
they lifted up their voices, saying, in the speech of Lycaonia, The 
gods are come down to us in the likeness of men;’’ and immediately 
attempted to offer sacrifice to them as such. . 

We find that, shortly afterwards, the unbelieving Jews of Antioch 
and Iconium sent some of their number to Lystra, as they did to 
other places which the apostles had visited, and these “ persuaded the 
people ;”’ probably by alleging that the miracle performed was not 
the operation of divine power committed to the hands of the apostles, 
but the effect of magic. The consequence was, that the multitude, 
with characteristic inconsistency, forced them out of the city, and 
(following, probably, the example set them by the Jews, who led them 
on) stoned them and left them for dead. ; 

3. It is in close connection and agreement with the first of these 
observations to remark, that not only were the generality of our 
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Lord’s miracles characteristic of him as the Messiah; but they were 
all in some way or other significant and appropriate. Most of them, 
prow te mirac ne cures of bodily diseases. Now the —e 
was (to the Jews especially) a plain and ble sign 
his power and his purpose to heal and da sp mds ce And 
this was especially plain to the Jews, because they believed that the 
diseases of the body were so many visitations for the sins of the soul: 
the removal, therefore, of the bodily disease would be a sign to them 
that the mental sin was forgiven; accordingly our Lord uses the 
ex ions, “ thy sins are forgiven thee,’’ and “ take up thy bed and 
walk,” indifferently: not (it is humbly conceived) because he would 
sanction such a belief, but because he would have led his coun en 
to acknowledge his true character and purpose of a spiritual Re- 
deemer, by convincing them of his power to remit what they believed 
to be the penalty of sin. 

This spiritual design of our Lord’s miracles, or, in other words, 
their appropriateness and significancy, is still farther illustrated by 
the circumstance that, with very few exceptions, he invariably re- 
=“ on the part of those he healed, a belief in his power to heal 

em. The exceptions are so few, and so peculiar, that they may be 
truly said to confirm and establish the rule; and this characteristic 
conduct: has been preserved to us in the narratives of all the evan- 
gelists. What more appropriate intimation could have been afforded 
of the necessity for that saving faith by which alone (as we are 
taught in the fuller revelation conveyed to ourselves) we can appro- 
priate and become partakers in the benefits of his redemption? 

In like manner, the miraculous distribution of bread not only 
designated our Lord as the second and greater Moses,—thus a second 
time feeding his people in the wilderness, and making good his claim 
to be “that prophet that should come into the world,’—but was 
designed to teach those who were thus nourished by the bread he 
created, that they should seek “ that living bread’’ which he declared 
himself to be. The stupendous miracle of restoring the dead to life 
was anppree to him as the Redeemer of the soul from the death of 
sin, as the Giver and Author of all life. The very circumstance 
that inanimate nature, the powers of vegetation, and the elements 
themselves were made obedient to his will,—that the waters and the 
air upheld him, and the material obstacles of bolts and bars yielded to 
his presence ;—all these, and a thousand other wonders, were appro- 
priate evidences of the presence of the Creator in the midst of his 
ereation. 

If the above observations be well founded, we shall see reason to 
think of our Lord’s miracles, not as having been exhibited by him to 
display his power, but as having been. wrought in exact conformity with 
long-delivered predictions as the appointed and appropriate evidences of 
his divine character. We may perhaps go even farther, and say that 
they were the necessary effect of that divine essence, whose nature it 
was and is ¢o save,—to save the souls of men, and (as an indication of 
that spiritual power) to deliver from disease, and rescue from death, 
the lives of those who believed. It was in consequence of his own 
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inherent virtue, that the Sun of Righteousness arose with healing in 
his wings; and this divine power was exercised, during his : 
ministry, in every instance, when the impenitency or unbelief of the 
sick man did not put a barrier to the heavenly bounty which flowed 
liberally around it. Accordingly the multitude of our Lord’s 
miracles is attested, not only by the express declaration of St. John, 
(who had already added so many to the cases before related,) but by 
the intimations afforded by all the evangelists of the num- 
bers that crowded to be healed; and by the fact that so large an 
amount of striking and characteristic cures have been put on record. 
When we reflect how very rarely it happens that any thing very 
striking can occur in the conduct or expressions of ordinary men, we 
shall perceive that the number of cases must indeed have been 
digiously great out of which so large a paneer contain remarkable 
instances of obstinate incredulity,—of instantaneous and powerful 
conviction,—of cautious disbelief and profound amazement on the part 
of the bye-standers,—of ingratitude or devotedness on the part of 
those who had experienced the miraculous-benefit. 

Nor are such reflections, it is presumed, without their practical 
utility. Our most intimate assurance of the truth of the Christian 
faith is founded in something we feel within ourselves—a moral cer- 
tainty that these things must be so—a conviction, in which our hearts 
and our understandings coincide, that the author of it, whose divine life 
and death are the sum and substance of our religion, was goodness 
and faithfulness itself. It is no more than a higher degree of the same 
practical conviction which we entertain of the truth and veracity of 
any one among ourselves: “ We know,” we are apt to say, “ such 
an one, and we are ready to forfeit our lives if he does not keep his 
promise.” Now the more we contemplate, the more faithfully we 
study the divine life and death of our Lord, the deeper will be our 
assurance of his infinite goodness and truth; the more we weigh his 
marvellous works, the more inherent will be our conviction of his 
omnipotent power: the united effect will be a full persuasion that we 
may rely on all his gracious promises, and that it is our one and our 
privilege to embrace all his commandments, as a child should rely on 
the promises of a parent,—infinitely good and infinitely powerful. 





NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 





LIFE AND DEATH OF THE BROTHERS OF SUFFOLK. 


Amone the mouldering family records n Skipton Castle, our learned 
and indefatigable antiquary, Dr. Whitaker, found a very curious 
MS., from which he has published some extracts in his “ History of 
Antiquities of the Deanery of Craven, in the County of York.” 
Skipton Castle is famous as having been the possession of the Lords 
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of Clifford. One of these married, in 1537, the Lady Ellenor Brandon, 
daughter of Charles Duke of Suffolk and Mary Queen Dowager of 
France, the daughter of Henry VII. The MS. in question is an 
account of the deaths of two Dukes of Suffolk, the half-brothers of 
this Lady Ellenor, and students in St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
It was written by T. W.—probably, as Whitaker supposes, one of 
the Wilsons. It is intituled “ An Epistle upon the Life and Death 
of the Brothers of Suffolke,” and Whitaker supposes it a translation 
from the Latin. The extracts he gives are so curious, that we are 


tempted to reprint them for those of our readers who have not access 
to his book. 


Catherine* duchesse of Suffolke, being glad that she had gotten her 
sonne from the Court to the Univ’sity, determined p’sently to go her- 
self to Cambridge ; wher’upon she entreated Dr. Haddon, and put 
him in trust with both her sonnes. Haddon, although very sickly, 
yet did not refuse so great a charge, and did often assist the duke with 
his learning and counsell. He did p’voke him to follow his booke, 
by pithy epistles, and therein wold mention somme serious matters to 
the ende he might stir up the prince to answere him. By this meanes 
duke Harry did in a short tyme so p’fit, that he was admired of all 
men. And as Haddon did with the duke so was he likewise affected 
towards his brother, and did privately read unto him the civill law, 
whereof he was publique p’fessor. The mother, although acquainted 
with these thynges, for shies then lived in Cambridge, devised not- 
withstandyng further meanes for their p’gresse in learninge ; for she 
appointed the duke, a little before dinner and supper tyme, shold sitt 
with his frends att a syde table, and that both her sonnes in their 
course shold read a chapter of the Newe Testament in Greeke, and 
translate itt into Engliche, w’th a loude voice; wh’ch being doone, 
they sayd grace in their turnes; and then being sett downe, p’pound 
a question either in philosophy or divinitie, and soe spente all the tyme 
they were att meat in Latin disputation. And when the matter had 
been well handled, they that sate with them did moderate the cawse, 
(for onely learned men did sitt att the duke’s table.) 

After they had dyned, and satisfyed themselves, they gave God 
thankes; and then by and by the lord duke did repete some history 
or witty sentence, fit for morality and a civill lyfe. Both of them did 
begin the day w’th prayer, and reading some p’t of the Gospell, and 
the same ane they observed going to bed. P@ibieg 

When there was any publique disputation, especially when any 
worthie man took place, the duke with his followers wold alway be 
p’sent and shew himself a diligent hearer. He was soe affected to 
publique lectures that ev’y mornynge hee wold heare Carr,+ that most 


* “ Celebrated for her wit, her religion, and her sufferings, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, &c.”— Whitaker. 

t Dr. Whitaker thinks this a mistake for Cheke, who was Greek Professor from 
1540 to 1551. 
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learned man, who read Plato in Greeke in the common schooles ; 
whose lecture the duke and his brother did translate either into 
Latin or Englyshe. And at supper tyme they both p’sented ther 
mother w’th ther labo’rs, that she might be a witnes and a p’taker of 
ther p’ceedings. 

Both of them of St. John’s €ollege in sev’all chambers did divide 
the daye into sev’all studyes; and ev’y daye foure houres was 
bestowed att ther p’vate studyes and an account was given of ye 
residew of ther tyme. 

Neither of them wold be absent from their domesticall exercises.” - 
Duke Henry wold often intrude himself into ther disputations and 
wold valiantly encounter his adversary, especially if anie wold take 
upon him to defend false religion and doctrine, as sometymes it fell out. 

Charles was no lesse earnest than his brother. I p’mitted him to 
goe to the common schooles, that he might have both experience of 
the subtile sophisters and alsoe knowe their captious subtileties. 

But what shall I saye ? shall I prayse his disputyng and thus vehe- 
mently carrying himselfe in the publique schooles? I scarce dare do 
it, leste I be thought to commend myself. 

But I p’cured those that were most skilful in the mathematicks, and 
willed them to expound their hardest questions, which at the first he 
so easily apprehended I did nev’ more confirme that sayinge of Plato, 
‘To learne is to remember them in this child.” He had so grete a 
courage in disputynge, but yet with such moderation, that he brought 
all men to admiration of hym. 

Duke Henry hearyinge his brother disputing thus manly with the 
subtile sophisters, went himself to the schooles, and desired-that he 
might sometimes supporte his brother. What shall I say? They 
did understande that he, although a prince, had not lived idly, who, 
coming now from the court, and by the little practice he had in writ- 
ing to Mr. Haddon, did, with an oration extempore, soe please his 
hearers, that if ther were noe o’er cawse, yet, for lernyng’s sake, he 
was worthy of all hon’r. His bro’r, not yett fourteene, equall’d his 
brother in witt; and, in respect of his age, was not behinde him in 
learning. 

. . . * 

The Vice-chancellor, attended w’th bothe proctors, the three bea- 
dells, with their staves in their hands, going before, came into the 
duke’s chamber, and offered him the letters pattents, signed with the 
university seale, wherein, by common consent, he was to be inaugu- 
rated, the next commencement, Master of Arts; but he, for such was 
his modesty and wisdom, tolde them that he was unworthy so grete 
an hon’r, and that it was not fitt he shold be adorned with a dignity 
belongyng to men of better desert than himselfe, ‘1 have beene,’ 
. q'th hee, ‘a courtier, and am but a young scholler, and therefore will 
not p’sume to take such a degree, for the degrees of the univ’sity are 


* “ These were, I suppose, the disputations in Hall, abolished about forty years 
ago.” — Whitaker. 
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too highe for a courtier’s learnynge.’ ‘To whome the Vice-chancell’r 
reply’d, ‘ Moste noble prince, we knowe y’r procedyngs, and we see 
playnly that you goe beyonde owr expectation ; and we doe not offer 
youe this dignity soe much that you are hon’ble, as for that you are 
truly memorable for learning.’ So that att the laste, the Vice-chan- 
cell’r urging him, the prince, although unwillyng, did assent unto him; 
but soe that he wolde not have the degree before the co’mencement. 
A little after Midsomer is the co’mencem’t kept, at w'ch both ye 
bro’rs were p’sent. Henry, who was ev’r spekyng of the kynge his 
m’r, did determine to sett downe in writyng the whole order of the 
co’mencem’t, and being finishyd, to co’mend itt to his majestie. 
Howsoev’r, immediately after the co’mencem’t, the sweatyng sick- 
ness came to ev’y man’s eare, and shortly after fell upon the univer- 
sity. The mother, at that instant, was very sicke, but not of the 
sweate ; butt soe soone as she heard that the disease had possessed 
Cambridge, she p’cured bothe her sonnes to be removed hence to a 
village called Kyngeston, five myles fro’ Cambridge, whither the two 
bro’rs went with a fewe attendants. 

Being come thither they went merrily to supper; w’ch beinge doone, 
they went to bed. About twelve of the clock of that untymely night, 
Charles Stanley, a kinsman of Suffolkes and a younge man of grete 
hope, being awaked with the violence of the disease, begenne to be very 
sick, and aft’r two houres dep’ted this life. Duke Henry did lament 
his kinsman’s sickness, seeing him in extremity of payne, and at his 
last dep’ure from him requested me that I wolde be carefull of him 
(for* Stanley’s bedfellowe), sayinge further “this is the last tyme I 
shall ever see him; for my p’te,” sayth hee, “I fear not deathe, for I 
shall not dye before the tyme the Lo. hath appointed me; but I am 
sorry for my kinsman, and for God’s cawse, I doe entreate you that 
hee may wante nothynge ;’’ which when he had spoken early in the 
mornyng, tog’r with his bro’r, they dep’ted to Bugden, a goodly 
auntient house of the Bishops of Lincolne. Henry grew more*sorrow- 
full for his cousin Stanley, although | writt unto him (for I was not to 
come unto hym, by reason of the infection) that he was recovered and 
past danger. It is worth memory that Henry, then in health and well, 
spake at supper to the hono’ble la. Margaret who then gave them 
entertaynment, and held them as deare as their owne mother: 
“where,” quoth hee, “shall wee supp the next nyghte?’’ Shee 
modestly answered, “Either, I trust (my lo.) heere in this house, or 
some oth’r of y’r frends.’ Not so,” sayde hee, “swe shal nev’r 
suppe heere agayne.” At which the good lady beyng p’plexed, he, 
to re-comfort her, bade her bee of good cheere; and sett smilingly a 
good face on itt. Late at night ther hono’ble mother came to 
Bugden, and p’sently kissed bothe her sonnes, being glad she found 
them both livinge. But duke Harry by and by fell into the disease 
and was so greavously payned therewith that the extremity wold have 
made the hardest heart relent. 





ee noe 


* The words “ he” or “ I was,” seem to be wanting here.— Whitaker. 
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The mother, terrified therewith, advises with the phesition she 
bro’t with her and uses all means possible to gett him some remedy. 
What need wee many wordes? Within a few houres this aaite 
prince was taken out of this lyfe! 

Charles at the same instant, being grievously afflicted with the 
same disease whereof his bro’r dyed, understanding nothing of hym 
by any mann’s speach, for hee was in a farr chamber from him, did 
muse p’vately w’in himselfe. The phesytion asked him what it was 
he studied upon? He replyed, “I do think what a greate greafe it 
is to be deprived of atrue frend.” “Why saye yow soe, I pray yow ?”’ 
sayd he, to whom he answered, “ Do you ask why? My brother is 
dead; but it is no grete matter, I shall shortly follow;’’ and soe within 
halfe an houre after he yeelded his soule to God. Brother followed 
brother, the younger the elder, one duke another. 

And now, alas, ther lovyng mother, beyng depryved of her derest 
sons, and left herself alone, runs to and fro crying out; and whom 
she held more deere while they lived, now cannot endure to behold 
them dead! And, therefore, havynge given order to soome of her 
servants for their interring and to distribute money to the poore, she 
dep’ted full of sorrowe. 

The sonnes were interred w’t’out any solemnity, and they w’ch 
lived together as lovyng brothers were buryed together in one grave. 
But, w’in a month or two after, ther kynd mother (hows’ever yett full 
of heavines) caused a sumptuous tombe to be made, the coats and 
military armes of their ancestors to be sett upon the doors and pillers, 
and kept ther funerals accordyng to ther degree. 


SELECTIONS FROM EVELYN’S DIARY. 
(Continued from p. 359.) 


1656. 10 Feb.—I heard Dr. Wilkins* preach before the Lord 
Mayor, in St. Paul’s, shewing how obedience was preferable to 
sacrifice. He was a most obliging person, who had married the Pro- 
tector’s sister, and tooke greate pains to preserve the Universities from 
the ignorant sacrilegious Commander and Souldiers, who would faine 
have demolished all places and persons that pretended to learning. 

6 May.—I brought Mons" le Franc, a young French Sorbonnist, a 
proselyte, to converse with Dr. Taylor. They fell to dispute on original 
sinn, in Latine, upon a book newly published by the Doctor, who 
was much satisfied with the young man. 

7.—I visited Dr. Taylor and prevailed on him to propose Mons* 
le Franc to the Bishop, that he might have orders, I having some 
time before brought him to a full consent to the Church of England, 
her doctrine, and discipline, in which he had, till of late, made some 
difficulty ; so he was this day ordained both Deacon and Priest by the 
Bishop of Meath. I paid the Fees to his Lordship, who was ey 
poore and in greate want, to that neceessitie were our Clergy reduced! 


ie 








* Afterwards Bp. of Chester. 
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8 July.—I had the Curiosity to visit some Quakers here in: 
in prison, a new phanatic sect, of dangerous principles, who shew no 
respect to any man, magistrate, or other, and seeme a melancholy 
proud sort of people, and exceedingly ignorant. One of these was 
said to have fasted 20 daies, but another endeavouring to do the like, 
perished on the 10th, when he would have eaten but could not. 

3 Aug.—I went to London to receive the B. Sacrament, the first 
time the Church of England was reduced to a Chamber and Conven- 
ticle, so sharp was the persecution. The Parish Churches were filled 
with Sectaries of all sorts, blasphemous and ignorant mechanics 
usurping the pulpits every where. Dr. Wild preached in a private 
House, in Fleete Streete, where we had a greate meeting of zealous 
Christians, who were generally much more devout and religious than 
in our greatest prosperity. In the afternoone I went to the French 
Church in the Savoy, where I heard Mons’ d’Espagne catechise, and 
so returned to my house. 

2 Nov.—There was now nothing practical preached, or that 

reformation of life, but high and speculative points and 
straines that few understood, which left people very ignorant, and of 
no steady principles; the source of all our sects and divisions, for 
there was much envy and uncharity in the-world. God, of his mercy, 
amend it! Now, indeed, that I went at all to Church whilst these 
usurpers possessed the pulpits was, that I might not be suspected for 
a Papist, and that tho’ the Minister was Presbyterianly affected, he 
yet was, as I understood, duly ordained, and preach’d sound doctrine 
after their way, and, besides, was an humble, harmless, and peaceable 
man. 

25 Dec.—I went to London to receive the B. Communion, this 
holy festival, at Dr. Wild’s lodgings, where I rejoiced to find so full 
an Assembly of devout and sober Christians. 

28.—A Stranger preached on 18 Luke, 7, 8, on which he made a 
confused discourse with a greate deale of Greeke and ostentation of 
learning to but little purpose. 

31.—I begged Gods blessing and mercys for his goodness to me 
the past yeare, and set my domestic affairs in order. 
1657. 10 Aug.—Our Vicar from John 18, v. 36, declaimed 
against the folly of a sort of enthusiasts and desperate zealots, call’d 
the fifth Monarchy-men, pretending to set up the kingdom of Christ: 
with the sword. To this pass was this age arrived when we had no 

King in Israel. 

2 Dec.—Dr. Raynolds (since Bishop of Norwich) preach’d before 
the Company,* at St. Andrews Undershaft, on 13 Nehemiah, 31, 
shewing by the example of Nehemiah, all the perfections of a trusty 
person in publique affaires, with many good precepts pie to the 
occasion, ending with a prayer for God’s blessing on the Company, 
and the undertaking. 

3. Mr. Gunning preached on 3 John, 3, against the Anabaptists, 
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* East India Company. 
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shewing the effect and necessity of the Sacrament of Baptism. This 
sect was now wonderfully spread. 

25.—I went to Lane with my wife to celebrate Christmas-day, 
Mr. Gunning preaching in Exeter Chapell, on 7 Michah, 2. Sermon 
ended, as he was giving us the Holy Sacrament, the Chapell was 
surrounded with souldiers, and all the communicants and assembly 
surprised and kept eee by them; some in the house, others 
carried away. It fell to my share to be confined to a roome in the 
house, where yet I was permitted to dine with the master of it, the 
Countess of Dorset, Lady Hatton, and some others of quality who 
invited me. In the afternoone came Col. Whaly, Goff, and others, 
from Whitehall, to examine us one by one; some they committed to 
the Marshall, some to prison. When pen before them, they tooke 
my name and abode, examined me, why, contrarie to an ordinance 
made that none should any longer observe the superstitious time of 
the Nativity (so esteemed by them) I durst offend, and particularly 
be at Common Prayers, which, they told me, was but the mass in 
English, and particularly pray for Charles Steuart, for which we had 
no Scripture. I told them we did not pray for Cha. Steuart, but for 
all Christian Kings, Princes, and Governors. They replied, in so 
doing, we praied for the King of Spain too, who was their enem 
and a papist, with other frivolous and ensnaring questions and muc 
threatening, and finding no colour to detaine me, they dismissed me 
with much pity of my ignorance. These were men of high flight and 
above ordinances, and spake spiteful things of our Lord’s Nativity. 
As we went up to receive the Sacrament, the miscreants held their 
muskets against us, as if they would have shot us at the Altar, but 

et suffering us to finish the Office of Communion, as, perhaps, not 
tdi instructions what to do in case they found us in that action. 
So I got home late the next day, blessed be God, 


SACRED POETRY. 


SONNET. 


« Ye who of Nature’s Mystery would tell, 
Know, that all Forms that in the ‘ Mind’ abound, 
Whate’er their Energy in ‘Life’ be found, 
In one reposing power involved dwell, 
Them ‘Goodness’ doth include and doth excell.” 
So spake the sage of Academe; around, 
Perplexed pupils stand in thought profound, 
But dark’ning clouds the glimmering Light repel ; 
When through the olive grove of Peace was heard 
The Attic-warbler’s mazy course of song, 
While restless, various, brilliant strains belong 
To her free harmony : soon ceased the bird; 
And the still Dove with single note express’d 
Affection’s power,—and Plato’s truth impressed. — 
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SACRED POETRY. 


PSALM XLVI. 


Gop is our refuge and our strength, 
When trouble’s hour is near; 

A very present help is he, 
Therefore we will not fear. 


Although the pillars of the earth 
Shall clean removed be, 

The very mountains carried forth 
And cast into the sea: 


Although the waters rage and swell, 
So that the earth shall quake, 

Yea, and the solid mountain roots 
Shall with the tempest shake : 


There is a river, which makes glad 
The city of our God, 

The tabernacle’s holy place 
Of the Most High’s abode. 


Our God is in the midst of her, 
Removed she shall not be, 

Because the Lord our God, himself, 
Shall help her speedily. 


The heathen lands make much ado, 
The kingdoms join the fray ; 

But God hath shewed forth his voice, 
And the earth shall melt away. 


The Lord of Hosts our refuge is, 
When trouble’s hour is near; 

The God of Jacob is with us, 
Therefore we will not fear. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON TITHES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Camelodunensis, has observed, that “it is some 
presumption that the institution of tithes is not absurd, or unworthy of consi- 
deration, that the inventor of them was the Almighty ;” and it certainly does 
appear to me that, prior to all reasoning upon the question as to which is the 
best and most convenient mode of providing for the ministers of religion in any 
country, a very strong inference lies in favour of that which prevails amongst 
us, viz. the appropriating a certain share of the fruits of the earth for that 
purpose, from the circumstance of the Divine wisdom having appointed it 
amongst the Israelites. This argument, of course, will not weigh much with 
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a certain class of objectors; but we have a right to claim that it should not 
be lightly dismissed by those who do not reject the Scriptures. But these 
latter will probably meet it with some such answer as this—they will say, 
the circumstances in which this country is placed are totally different from 
those in which the Jews were placed, and an institution which was well suited 
to a community in a particular stage of society, is ill suited to another country 
in a different stage. In re ply to this, lw ould observe, that there is no reason 
to doubt that the Jewish nation, during the 1500 years that it subsisted, 
though stationary with respect to divine ordinances, underwent continual 
changes with respect to its population, its system of agriculture, its degree of 
refinement and civilization; yet the law of tithes continued to prevail, without 
any repeal, from the first to the last period of their abode in Palestine, which 
is a strong presumption that it did not prove, in their case, adapted only to a 
society in a particular stage, but that it accommodated itself to meet all the 

varying circumstances of their condition, and to all the ebb and flow of manners 
and customs, and of domestic and foreign relations ; and I think objectors, who 
are not unbelievers, may fairly be required to point out what special inconve- 
niences, in an economical view, as respects agriculture and the employment 
of capital and labour, can be charged upon the system of tithes in England, 
which it was not chargeable with in Judea, when it was the institution of 
God ; or in what way it is found to be a more injurious tax on the English 
farmer than it was on the Jewish farmer, or on the English consumer than it 
was on the Jewish consumer. 

C. S. 


BISHOPS IN PARLIAMENT. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—I have lately met with a plan of church reform, by Lord Henley, in 
which the removal of the prelates from Parliament, and the substitution of 
convocations, are spoken of as highly desirable measures. Perhaps no pro- 
posal is so fraught with difficulty and with danger to the Est iblished Church 
as the restitution of convocations. U pon this question, however, I do not 
now mean to embark: I shall only make one or two observations regarding 
his Lordship’s objections to episcopal peerages 

The reasons he gives are assumptions rather than deductions. Because 
Christ and St. Paul exercised no such privilege, we are told that no such pri- 
vilege should now be exercised. The fallacy of comparing things present with 
things past, forgetful of the entire revolution which the world has undergone, 
is an extremely common, but an extremely absurd one. I every day expect 
to be told that the clergy should restrict their food to locusts and wild honey, 
and their garments to camel’s hair, because there is scriptural warrant for 
their doing so. We have been already more than once told, that nothing 
beyond scrip and staff is legally theirs. Lord Henley perceives the inexpe- 
diency of this, but he perceives not that it is the conclusion to which his own 
reasoning drives. When Christianity was proscribed, its Founder crucified, 
its professors persecuted, the conduct it put on towards the world, arrayed 
in hostility against it, must of necessity have been very different from that re- 
quired when (formally at le ast) there is no hostile world, and C hristianity is 
acknowledged as paramount in name at least. The true question is, simply, 
Would religion equally flourish, or would it flourish even at all—human means 
alone regarded—under other circumstances? If Christianity be established, 
and be recognized as having established interests, is it desirable, or is it not 
desirable, that these interests should be attended to? 

But Lord Henley thinks that the interests of religion are not promoted by 
the prelates having seats among the peers : because, first, their voice is weak 
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against that of the remainder of the house, and totally inefficient against that 
of the country. But is there any thing essentially connected with a spiritual 
peerage compelling its holder to vote always in opposition to the opinions of 
all the world beside? If the bishops vote conscientiously and according to 
right reason, they will not always so be found. No man is perhaps ever in- 
fluenced in voting by the previous discussion which takes place; such, at least, 

is very rarely indeed the case, if it ever be. But the discussion is not therefore 
without its use. It goes forth to the world; it is read and weighed by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, and its effec ts are always ultimately felt ; first, 
through the people upon the Commons, and lastly by the Lords. W hy are 
the affairs of religion alone to be precluded from this advantage? The second 
reason for effecting a change so vital to the constitution, not, as it happens, 

of our church only , but of our state and nation also, is, that bishops are liable 
to be occasionally made spectators of those debates in which peers unduly 


* Let their angry passions rise.” 


Whether any large body of men, even convocations, can ever be brought to 
discuss matters vitally important to their interests, and be perfectly free from 
every taint of passion, is what I exceedingly doubt. To follow up this rule would 
be to prevent the bishops, and finally the clergy, from ever engaging in, or 
being present at, any discussion whatever. The more important the discussion, 
the less proper will their presence become, and at last th ey must be prohibited 
from all influential intercourse with society. How far the superior decorum 
of the upper house may be —— x to a restraint Imposed on ordinary occasions 
by the presence of the bish OES, is a question which experience alone can solve. 
But there is some reason why the ti use of Lords is not quite such a bear garden 
as the House of Commons ane too frequently shewn itself. Thirdly, Lord 
Henley opines that the bis! are ever CO snpell d to earn obloguy by sup- 
porting, as a body, the idenstalete ation of the day, or by embarking, as a body, 
into a systematic course of opposition. But I have already stated that there 
is no necessity compelling me e episcopal peers to do either one or the other. 
The bishops have never eatned this threatened obloguy by supporting govern- 
ment. In two reigns they op] oscd themselves violently to the ministry of 
the day: in 1688 they obtained ‘to ) Say the least, quite as much popular fame 
as in 1832 they lost. But they did something move; in 1688 they saved the 
constitution ; the very constitution w hich 3 is now our greatest glory and our 
greatest blessing. 

James I. was unsparingly ridiculed for saying ‘ No bishop—no king :” 
Charles I. found his father’s axiom extremely true. The “no bishop” of 1642 
was not the deprivation of orders, but the deprivation of seats. ‘* No king” 
implied a great deal more than the loss of one life, or the confusion of o 
estate: ‘‘ no bishop”’ has once in this country, and once in France, and once 
in Poland, been followed by absolute anarchy. I should be very loth to see 
that “* once’”’ made “ twice.” 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your’s respectfuliv, 


September 2nd, 1832. 


ON TILE 





PROPOSED REFORM IN THE CHURCH. 






To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sirx,—It is impossible that any one should duly consider the extent of the 
information required by his Majesty’s Eccle siastical Commissioners concern- 
ing the revenues of the Established Church, without perceiving that in every 
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department of that Church some very considerable changes are meditated, 
That these changes, if adopted, will be for the worse, so far as the glory of 
God is concerned, the eternal happiness of mankind, and the peace of this 
nation, | am fully persuaded; for the same puritanical spirit is now very evi- 
dently abroad w hich existed in the days of Charles 1.; and the religionists to 
whom I allude are so effectually, thouch unintentionally, serving the cause of 
the avowed enemies of Chris tianity, as that no re asonable man can expect me 
that, when once a breach is effected, the whole Church est: tblishment will, 

the end, most probably be devoted to destruction. I am willing to yield ~ 
no man living in zeal for, and in attachment to, the Church of England, as it 
is now by law established, or in heartily wishing well to the cause oi true 
and practical religion ; and consequently | am as anxious as any one can be 
to reform what in the Church are real abuses. In a word, I am most anxious 
both to see a resident clergyman (whether incumbent or curate, I care not), 
and to have the evening as well as the morning ‘Service duly performed, in 


every parish throughout England. But still, if it be sought to accomplish 


this desirable object by robbery or spoliation, | fel mer lent that ry: work will 
not succeed according to the expectations of the promoters of it, but will 
rather bring down some national jude * upon Us. But bees then, it 
will naturally be asked, are the acknowledg ed existing evils to be remedied ? 
The attempt, I think, might be made in the following manner: Let returns, 
in the first instance, be called for, which at once will shew where the evils 
complained of do exist, which returns would very cheerfully be made, I am 
quite sure, by all the Bi hops. Let inquiry ay made why these evils 
do exist ; and, if this inquiry be fully prosecuted, it will appear, I apprehend, 
that where the evils exist, the revenues, which th 1e piety « of a,former age had 
devoted ‘to God and the Church,” and which would have been amply suffi- 
cient for the purpose of ensuring both a resident clerg ryman in each parish, and 
the regular discharge of his duty in it, are now very commonly po 
either by some corporate bodies, lay or ecclesiastical, or by \ 
duals. But if this be the case, as we k ‘now it is very generally, itis surely very 
difficult to imagine with what plea of justice, or wilh what good conscience, they, 
who are already in the possession of what they ought never to have had, shall 
presume to ask the Legislature either to 7 bh other livings by means of aug 
mented tenths, or else to despwoil the Chapters, in order that the value of those 
small livings, of which they are the patrons, should be increased to their own 
private benefit. Let an exposition, I say, in the first place, be fairly made to 
the public of all the particular circumstances attending those livines, which of 
themselves are too small to maintain a resident clergyman, and perhaps a 
remedy will in most cases be found to arise simply out of this exposure. 
However, in case this should fail, and in preference of any other plan which I 
have seen suggested, it might justly be proposed, I think, that, in the 
first instance, wherever the Deans and Chapters, or any other ecclesia 


“sessed 
some lay indivi- 


tical bodies, are in the receipt of the great tithes arising out of any parish, 
and are the patrons of the living in that parish, they should be com- 
pelled by law to make such a suitable provision for the incumbent of that 
parish, as should enable him to live among his parishioners, and to perform 
properly his duty mg them, it having been understood from the very 
beginning, that oe of the revenves bestowed on the Church, some one shonld 
always be provided to supply adeq lately the spiritual wants of the people. 
ety in the next place I w onic suggest, that where lay bodies, or individuals, 
are so circumstanced as the clerical bodies mentioned above, an option shall 
be given them, either to augment the several benefices of which they are the 
patrons, as they shall be found individually insufficient to maintain « resident 
clergyman, or else to receive an e juivalent in money for the advowsons, and 
to allow them to pass into other hands, which should be bound to augment 
the benefices sufficiently for the purposes I have mentioned. The hands tnto 
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transferred would be those of the King; and the way in which the Crown 
might be enabled both to purchase and to augment these poor livings might 
be by the sale of the advowsons of the richer livings already in its gift, in 
addition to what might be supplied by Queen Anne’s Bounty. This plan is 
merely sketched out that others may improve upon it ; and the writer would 
be gratified beyond measure to find that some one of greater ability and 
influence than himself should take the hint, and so improve upon it, as to dis- 
cover an effectual remedy for those evils in the Church, which all good men 
must acknowledge and deplore, without at all exposing the fabric of our still 
venerable Church to any rash experiments. I will only add my earnest hope, 
that no man will be prejudiced against what is written above, by the supposi- 
tion that what the author derives himself from the Church may make him 
apprehensive of any great change in its present constitution. For, if the truth 
must be known, he has expended upon a living, in which he has no more thana 
life-interest, the sum of three thousand pounds, and has also declined to accept 
two more livings, each of which was equal in value to the one he now holds, 
and both of which were at the time tenable with it.* 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A Country CLERGYMAN. 


DISSENT IN WALES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—As you have, in one of your recent numbers, published a letter by the 
Rev. Archdeacon Jones, Rector of Llanbedr, on the subject of a work entitled 
“An Essay on the Causes of Dissent in Wales,” of which I am the author; 
and as the avowed object of that letter is, not merely to criticise my publica- 
tion as a literary production, but to fix upon me individually the imputation 
of wilfully misrepresenting the present state of the Church in Wales, I trust 
that I shall not have to appeal in vain to your sense of justice for the insertion 
of the following reply to the reverend gentleman’s accusations :— 

The first and principal charge that he makes against me is, that I have 
represented that he, as Archdeacon, receives 2501. per annum from the parish 
of Llandudno in Caernarvonshire, and pays out of it only 20/. per annum 
to the Curate (who in the mean time receives 48/. from Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
in the whole only 68/7.) He proceeds to state that the greatest part of the 
tithes of Llandudno are enjoyed by a lessee, who holds under a lease granted 
by a preceding Archdeacon, and that he (Archdeacon Jones) receives only 
401. per annum. Now, Sir, [ have only to observe, that I never stated that the 
present Archdeacon enjoys 2501, per annum, but merely that the tithes are 
worth 2501. per annum; and this is not denied by my reverend opponent; nor 
did I state that it was from any fault of his that the present Curate receives only 
201. a- year from a parish worth 250/., but merely that such was the fact ; and 
this also is tacitly admitted. It may be that the reader of my essay might 
have been led to infer, from my silence t respecting the lease for lives, that the 
whole tithes were received by the Archdeacon; and I fully and candidly allow, 
that it would be a subject of regret to me had I any reason to believe that my 
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* The Editor has the names, &c., of both these livings in his possession. 
+ Not from Mr. Johnes’s silence only, (which, by the way, is bad enough,) but far 
more from his speaking marks of admiration, which are quite destructive to his pre- 


sent attempt to explain away what every one who read it could not but feel a serious 
charge on Archdeacon Jones.—Eb. 
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statements, though true as far as they go, had exposed so learned and pious 
and excellent a man as I believe him to be to undeserved obloquy. I do not, 
therefore, in any respect complain of that part of his letter, which is a vindi- 
cation of his own conduct; but I cannot forget that he adopts as his motto 
the words “ Ex uno disce omnes,” plainly implying that I have overstated the 
abuses of the Church in Wales; because, as he contends, I have overstated 
those which exist in the single parish of Llandudno. Now, Sir, I leave it to 
the judgment of your readers whether, upon the Rev. Archdeacon’s own 
showing, it is not plain that the misapplication of the revenues of the church in 
that parish is even more gross and monstrous than it appears to be in my pub- 
lication. A parish whose tithes amount to 250/., of which only 40/. is paid 
to the Archdeacon, and only 20/. to the Curate—a lease for lives which trans- 
fers to the pockets of a mere layman nearly four-fifths of those revenues which 
are the property of the Church—a Curate receiving, at the age of sixty, a 
salary of only 68/. per annum, and 48/. even of this from Queen Anne’s 
Bounty ;—these are features of abuse either admitted or exposed and detailed 
by the reverend Archdeacon himself; and it is from such a parish that he 
would infer that 1 have come to a false conclusion, in maintaining that an im- 
mediate reform is necessary for the preservation of the Church in Wales. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
A. J. Joungs. 


ON LORD HENLEY’S PLAN OF CHURCH REFORM. 
Zo the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—Whatever censure may justly be attached to the name of Lord Henley, 
as having ventured, beyond the limits of his original plan, into an indirect 
attack upon the doctrinal system of the church, I beg permission so far to 
volunteer an apology in his Lordship’s favour, as to state, that his approba- 
tion of Mr. Riland’s work is not “ unqualified;” neither does he consider the 
author of that performance as bis “ guide and coadjutor.” 1 quote these 
phrases, because they are, as I plead, unfairly used in Mr. Perceval’s “ Letter” 
to his Lordship; and you will judge between us, whether any writer who gives 
a general approval of another’s attempts can be considered as pledging himself 
to accredit every particular, when he merely speaks of a whole. Of Mr. 
Riland’s attempt I say nothing; as the question is not, whether he is to be 
defended, but whether a nobleman has been honourably treated, when his 
efforts towards a financial reform of the church are suspected and opposed, when 
it is found that he has also exhibited opinions bearing upon a modification of 
our formularies. The questions are perfectly distinct; and I do not believe 
that even yourself, or your most fervid correspondents (those, I mean, who 
plead for the continuance of the present state of things,) would be unwilling to 
see some alteration effected in pluralities, disproportion of episcopal income, 
and other circumstances affecting the interests of our establishment. Lord 
Henley may have made erroneous calculations, and may also have intruded 
into the proper sphere of the clergy, while his mistakes about Law and 
Lardner indicate a want of familiarity with certain important facts; but I 
submit, whether it might not be most advisable for his opponents calmly to 
notice his errors, in the spirit of co-operation; since no cordial friend of the 
church can now safely be a by-stander, and mark the gathering conflict, without 
a wish to save the hierarchy from overwhelming confusion; and, to use in- 
spired phraseology, to “ cut off occasion from them who desire occasion.” I 
do not affect to define the limits of amelioration ; but only suggest that as some 
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change (as [ calculate) must come, it is but common policy to determine its 
character, and powers of good or evil. With Lord Henley himself I have no 
personal acquaintance ; but I certainly hailed the appearance of such amember 
of the aristocracy in the field of ecclesiastical discussion as, at least, ominous 
of good; since, if our dissensions on public concerns are abandoned to those in 
the inferior or lowest orders of society, who have nothing to lose, and will 
fight only for plunder, it needs no sagacity to foretel the result. On the other 
hand, the previous pretensions of Lord Henley as a nobleman of unblemished 
reputation, unconnected with political parties, holding a high legal situation, 
and connected with the Peel family, might surely have protected him from the 
usage which he has received in certain quarters, where the amenities of the 
higher stations of society seemed to forbid any approach to rudeness of censure. 
His Lordship indeed occupies, at the present moment, a situation which in 
itself usually designates any man who ventures not on subjects of reform to 
extremes—he displeases almost all parties. I may be allowed to recur to Mr. 
Perceval as, certainly, a vehement apologist for things as they are, and as 
having on a previous occasion touched the vexed question of Catholic Emanci- 
pation as being professedly no enemy to any high claims of ecclesiastical 
authority ; and then, in the opposite quarter, | may adduce the notorious Mr. 
Beverley, who is advertising an address to Lord Henley on his principles, 
which are such as need not be characterized. I will only state, in this respect, 
that Mr. Beverley announces the appearance of a pamphlet on new year’s day, 
as proclaiming the deficiencies of his Lordship’s plan. 1 do not allege that the 
mere circumstance cf displeasing both radicals and conservatives is any satis- 
factory evidence of the offending party’ s sagacity and moral integrity; while, 
to an intelligible extent, such a circumstance does undeniably lead to the 
conclusion, that he is not a blind and mercenary speculator. I might add, that 
Lord Henley’s “ guide and coadjutor” (as Mr. Perceval calls Mr. Riland) has 
experienced the same treatment with his noble pupil and ally. But these 
things do not determine the several questions at issue; and I only wish that all 
of us (homo sum) would treat them in their abstract character, and not resent 
advice on public matters solely because it may be given by O‘Connell and 
Hume, neither yield to it when it merely or exclusively comes from their con- 
servative opponents. Who will say, at this distance of time, that Cranmer 
was always right, and Bonner always wrong; or, in applying the question to 
the existing state of this country, that the Dissenters have no truth among 
them, and that the Church of England countenances no mistakes! Iam one 
of those who habitually mourn (perhaps with a greater share of despondency 
than the occasion justifies) over the apparent impossibility of drawing the 
opposing parties of the universal church to that neutral ground, where they 
might no longer find themselves enemies. [rom ¢/is calm and salubrious 
region they might enter upon, as from a starting-point, their debatcable lands ; 
and then with some fair prospect of finding their way to harmony and peace ; 
or, if not to entire agreement, to an understanding of each other's diversities 
of opinion. Lord Henley has certainly said nothing more, in essence, than 
that good men of all communions should be one in spirit, and, if possible, in 
the unity of the same church; neither do I believe that you, sir, really quarrel 
with such a theory ; but that if the late Robert Hall, for example, and Bishop 
Horsley, could have been persuaded to worship with the same liturgy, you 
would have hailed such a coalition as indicating what christianity could 
achieve; and as illustrating the confession extorted in earlier times from the 
idolatrous world—* See, how these Christians love one another!” In recalling 
these gone-by days, we feel indeed the contrast between our own turbulent 
times, and the vernal season of the christian church, when the fair blossoms 
of promise hung and clustered upon the new community ; and we may, as [have 

already intimated, surrender ourselves to a cold and heartless despair, as to the 
return of such a period. Allow me to observe, in conclusion, that depending 
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upon your candour for the insertion of this apology for a nobleman to whom 
I will refer rather as misunderstood than wilfully injured. 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Derensor,* 





November 29, 1832. 


ON TENTHS. , 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. e) 


Sir,—In the letter which you have done me the favour to insert in your valuable 
journal, there was an expression relating to the origin of the taxes imposed on 
the clergy, to which you very properly annexed a note asking for proof. I 
confess candidly that | have none to adduce; and to make amends for my 
error in hazarding a theory without evidence on which to found it, | beg leave 
to transcribe, for the benefit of such of your readers as may not have 
Bramhall’s works, a passage in his ‘ Schism Garded,” in which the history 
of the matter in question is given at length :— 
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“ T come now to the last branch of the first Papal usurpation—tenths and first 
fruits. If Christ be still crucified between two thieves, it is between an old over- 
grown officer of the Roman court, and a sacrilegious Precisian. The one is so much 
for the splendour of religion, and the other for the purity of religion, that between 
them they destroy religion. Their faces, like Samson’s foxes, look contrary ways, 
but both of them have firebrands at their tails; both of them prate of heaven alto- 
gether, both of them have their hearts nailed to the earth. On the one side, if it 
had not been for the avaricious practices of the Roman court, the Papacy might have 
been a great advantage to the Christian world in point of order and unity, at least it 
had not been so intolerable a burthen: it is feared these will not sufler an Eugenius, 
an Adrian, or an Alexander, to be both honest and long-lived. On the other side, 
these counterfeit zelots do but renew the policy of the two old Sicilian gluttons, to 
blow their noses in the dishes, that they might devour the meat lone; that is, 
ery down church revenues as superstitious and dangerous, because they gape after 
them themselves. If it were not fur these two factions, we might hope to see a . if 
reconciliation ; self-interest and self-profit are both the procreating and conserving } 
cause of disunion. 

“ Who would imagine that the large patrimony of St. Peter should not content or 
suffice an old bishop abundantly, without preying upon the poor clergy for tenths : 
and first fruits, and god knows how many other ways? The revenues of that see 
were infinite, yet the bishops often complained of want. God's blessing did not go 





> 

* It requires no exercise of candour to give insertion to a letter which appears to 
come from a very amiable gentleman, although it really means very little. ‘The Editor 
has heard of no one who calls Lord Henley blind or mercenary, or has imputed bad 
motives, or anything at all bad to him, except extremely bad judgment. On the 
contrary, every one has felt that he means, like many other men, extremely well, and 
that his excellent character is, on the present occasion, a serious evil, as it procures 
respect and attention for wild and chimerical plans. In this Magazine he has always 
been, and will always be treated with the respect which he fully deserves ; but treated 
also as one who, while he believes himself a sound churchman, is, in fact, acting on 
schismatical views. Co-operation is therefore as much impossible with such a man 
as the exhibition of any ill-treatment to him would be. ‘The complaint made of Mr. 
Perceval is very unjust. Would that there were thousands of churchmen who wrote 
and thought as he does. ‘To accuse him and others of determining to oppose all 
alterations, because they oppose particular alterations, is the policy of church 
reformers, but it cannot answer with candid men. As to Mr. Riland, no doubt Mr. 
Riland, too, means well. Who, in fact, of the many who have broached their 
opinions on church reform, means ill? But how Mr. Riland ean think and speak hh 
of the church as he does, and yet continue in it, is a marvel which he alone can tr 
solve. Defensor had better recommend the use of gentle and christian words and 
thoughts to Mr. Riland, than to those who have not used any different language. 
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along with these ravenous courses. So Pharaoh's lean kine devoured the fat, yet 
were nothing the fatter themselves. The first tenth* which the Pope had from the 

ish clergy, was only a single tenth of their moveable goods, not by way of im- 
position, but as a benevolence or free gift out of courtesy. But the Roman bishops, 
having once tasted the sweet, meant not to give over so. 


* Non missura cutem nisi plenz cruosis hirudo.’ 


“ The next step was to impose tenths upon the clergy, not in perpetuity, or as a 
certain revenue due to the Papacy, but for a fixed number of years, as a stock for the 
defence of Christendom against the incursions of the Turk. About the same time 
first fruits began to be exacted, not generally, but only of the Pope’s own clerks, as 
a gratuity, or, in plain English, as a handsome cloak of simony. 

** But he that perfected the work, and made both tenths and first fruits a certain 
annual revenue to the see of Rome, was Boniface the Sth, or John the 22nd, his 
successor,—so saith Platinat, and with him almost all other writers do agree. This 
Boniface lived about the year 1400, whom Turselline¢ maketh to have been the re- 
storer of Papal majesty, whose prudence did transcend his age, for he was but thirty 
years old. He was the usurper that took away from the Romans the free choice of 
their magistrates. John the 22nd lived in the time of the Council of Constance, 
something above the 1400th year. It was he that called the council, and was him- 
self deposed by the council for grievous crimes, and the payment of first fruits abo- 
lished. For neither the payment of tenths nor first fruits did agree with the palate 
of the councils of Constance and Basil, notwithstanding their gilded pretences. 

“ The council of Constance decreed$ that it was not lawful for the bishop of Rome 
to impose any indictions or exactions upon the church, or upon ecclesiastical persons, 
in the nature of a tenth, or any other way. Which decree was passed in the 19th 
session, though it be related afterward. According to this decree, Pope Martin 
issued out his mandate|| :—‘ We command that the laws which prohibit tenths and 
other burthens to be imposed by the Pope upon churches and ecclesiastical persons, be ob- 
served more strictly.” And the council of Basil commandeth€ that, as well in the 
Roman court as elsewhere, &c. nothing be exacted for tenths or first fruits, &c. 

“ But for all this, the Popes could not hold their hands. Leo the Tenth made a 
new imposition for three years** ad triennium prosimé futurum, for the old ends. And 
it should seem that their mind was that thenceforward as the cause lasted, so should 
the imposition. But the German nation were not of the same mind, who made this 
their 19th grievancett—for as much as concerneth tenths, which ecclesiastical prelates 
paid yearly to the Pope, which the German princes some years since did consent unto, 
that they should be paid to the see of Rome for a certain time, upon condition that this 
money should be deposited at Rome as a stock for defence against the Turk, and no 
otherwise. But the time is effluxed since, and the princes have learned, by experience, 
that the moneys have not been employed against the Turks, but converted to other uses, &c. 
The Emperor Charles the Fifth was not of the same mind, as appeareth by his letter 
to Pope Adrian the Sixth, wherein he reciteth the same fraud, and requireth that the 
tenths may be detained in Germany for that use for which they were first intended. 
Lastly, Henry the Eighth and the church and kingdom of England were not of that 
mind, nor intended to endure such an egregious cheat any longer, so extremely con- 
trary to the fundamental laws of the kingdom, and destructive to them. By which 
laws the King himself (who only hath legislative power in England) may not com- 
pel his subjects to pay any such pensions, without the good will and assent of the 
archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, knights, burgesses, and other freemen of the land. 
Much less can a foreign prince or prelate, whatsoever he be, impose any such pay- 
ments by hisown authority. This is that which is so often condemned in our statutes 
of Provisors, namely, the imposing pensions and exporting the treasure of the realm. 
The court of Rome is so far from any pretence of reparation, that if their predecessors 
were living, they were obliged to make restitution. These are all the differences 
that are between us, concerning the patronage of the church of England.” 


* Ma. Pax. An. 1229. + In vita Bonifacii nom. ¢ In vita Vincislai. 
§ Concil. Const. edit. Petri Crab. p. 1182. j Ibidem. p. 1164. Ses. 12, 16. 
¢ Con. Basil. Sess, 21. 
** Concil. Later. sub. Leone 10. Ses. 12. ++ Cent. Grav. cap. 19. 
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This extract will probably be sufficient to establish the fects on which the 
true theory of the tenths and first fruits must rest. 
I have nothing further to remark, except that the attempt made in certain 
quarters to revive a Papal imposition on the bishops and parochial a 
strongly to verify Milton’s shrewd observation, ‘“‘ New Presbdyter is old 
Priest writ large.” 
I remain, Sir, your’s faithfully, 


, H. Coppineronx. 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge, Dec. 5, 1892. : 


. 


ON REPAIRING AND RESTORING OUR ANCIENT BUILDINGS AND 
MONUMENTS OF ART. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


But most the modern Pict’s ignoble boast 
To rive what Goth and Turk and Time hath spared. 
Childe Herold. 

Sir,—The readiness with which you kindly inserted, in your last number, 
my letter on architectural drawing, induces me again to tres on your 
valuable pages. The subject of this communication is of much greater im- 
portance than that of the last; and being such, I must, if I hope to be of any 
service, handle it where necessary with greater boldness. It may, perhaps, 
appear to those whom, in course of the following observations, I may touch, that 
I touch them too sharply; but let them remember that my strictures apply to 
errors of taste, and consequently of judgment, and to those errors only. Let 
them also remember, that if I am wrong they need not heed me, and that if I 
am right they ought to feel obliged to me, inasmuch as they may, if they 
please, profit by my remarks. I write in this spirit, and trust that my stric- 
tures may be received in no other. 

The spirit which at present so laudably animates the public to assist in 
repairing and restoring our ancient buildings and monuments of art, much as 
it is to be praised, requires, I think, a little wholesome direction in its course. 
The call which has been made upon the public in behalf of York, Ripon, Peter- 
borough, and St. Saviour’s, Southwark (omitting many minor buildings), has 
been nobly answered; and there are now in progress subscriptions for the 
repair and restoration of St. Alban’s, Crosby Hall, and Waltham Cross. It 
may appear a strange complaint to make, but I do make it, and with a feeling 
of sorrow that my complaint is too well founded,—namely, that very frequently 
this repair and restoration unnecessarily cause incredible mischief to the his- 
tory of the progressive state of the arts in this country. I will proceed to 
explain my meaning. 

e first value of every specimen of ancient art is its genuine originality, as 
being an authentic link more or less important in the history of the progress of 
human skill. Now, every thing done to the work in the way of restoration, whe- 
ther done necessarily or unnecessarily, unavoidably detracts so mach from its 
value as being original. If done, as to my mind it frequently is, unnecessarily, 
what is the result ?—That which is executed in the nineteenth century, however 
careful a copy it may be of the original, is yet but modern work, and is 
inferior evidence of the state of art at a former period; and, as the original is 
gone, there is no other evidence of its having been accurately copied than that of 
the persons who have perpetrated the mischief, and who are therefore interested 
in upholding the accuracy of their work, but the truth of whose statement it 
is generally impossible to prove. Will any one say, that if the surface of the 
Elgin marbles were re-chiselled, and the mutilations repaired, they would pos- 
sess any interest or any value as specimens of ancient art? and yet much of 
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our ancient valuable work has undergone, and more is likely to undergo, this 
fearful discipline. If it be asked, ‘‘ Then what is to be done?” the answer is, 
that the case lies in a very narrow compass; all that is necessary to be done 
is, not to make the building new, but so to repair it that all which is original 
may be preserved as much as possible from future decay. This should be the 
principle on which every repair should be conducted ; but that such is not the 
case there are too many instances to attest. No greater disaster can happen 
to an ancient building than that those who have its custody should, if they 
have ample funds, let loose the spirit of repair and restoration upon it. The 
discipline which it will, in all probability, undergo, will be infinitely worse 
and more mortifying than if it were altogether pulled down, for that would bea 
manful act compared to the destruction it will suffer, under the false pretence 
of restoring it. The old story of the schoolboy’s knife, which, though it had 
at one time a new handle, and at another a new blade, he yet considered to be 
the same original knife, is not an unapt illustration of the result of many 
repairs and restorations. 

That it may not be imagined that this is written in a narrow spirit of 
opposition to all repair or restoration, I will adduce some instances of the kind 
of repair and restoration which I deprecate. Durham cathedral is too eminent 
an example of a destructive restoration, which, but for the ample funds at the 
command of that church, would not have happened. Some years since, the 
dean and chapter, with a zeal which deserved better direction, caused a con- 
siderable portion of the rich Norman work of their magnificent cathedral to be 
chiselled over so as to present an entirely new surface; in other words, the 
stones were scarified. Will any one seeking for evidence of the style practised 
in the twelfth century, resort to that part of Durham cathedral as worthy of 
credit in that respect? Again, is the circular portion of the Temple church so 
valuable now, as affording evidence of the style in use in 1185, as it was 
before it underwent the unnecessary recasing, which was mercilessly inflicted 
on it seven or eight years since? But of all the unnecessary, and I might say 
wanton restorations I have seen for a long time, I know none comparable to 
that which has been very recently perpetrated on the table in the chapter- 
house of Salisbury cathedral. As a piece of furniture of extraordinarily early 
date, and very beautiful design, it had not its equal in the kingdom; and, as 
it was not required for use, it little signified what state it was in, so long as 
it did not actually fall to pieces; and even if that had happened to it, the 
object only should have been to have put it together again. But, no; instead 
of being allowed to remain peaceably as it was, ‘he dean and chapter have 
caused such a visitation of repair and restoration to be inflicted on it, that, 
from having been a most curious and beautiful specimen of the design and 
carpentry of the thirteenth century, it so rejoices in new legs, &c. &c., that it 
now stands transformed into a complete specimen of nineteenth century work. 
Doubtless I shall be told that the new legs are precise copies of the old ones ; 
my reply is, that they may be so, but, as not a single original one is left, I 
have no means of ascertaining the truth of that assertion. If this should meet 
the eye of any one, of the dean and chapter, let me entreat him to enquire what 
is become of the original portions, and take care, if yet in existence, that they 
are preserved in the church. I am not aware that there is a single tolerable 
representation of this unique piece of furniture, which renders this ill-advised 
repair the more mortifying. I need enumerate no other of the too plentiful 
examples of the kind of mischief which I wish to expose. 

I must now turn, as they are closely connected with the subject of this 
letter, to St. Saviour’s, Southwark, St. Albans, and Waltham Cross. 

For the first, I ever understood that the subscription so liberally made by 
the public was for a restoration of the Lady Chapel; will Mr. Gwilt, the 
architect to whom the task has been entrusted, permit me to ask him how 
he can imagine that his casing of hewn stone, and broken red and grey 
flints, is to be called a restoration? The white flintswhich he used in 
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recasing the choir are to my mind sufficiently strange, and look not dnlike 

oyster shells, but those now used are worse. I am very certain that the 

9 a itself afforded no authority for such an uncalled for specimen of 
taste. 

Next, as to St. Albans, I wish I could hear, that this subscription prospered. 
To me it appears that an error was committed at starting, from which the 
cause of one of the most curious buildings in the kingdom has very materially 
suffered. An appeal was made to the public upon the report of a gentleman 
utterly unknown to them as having any knowledge of the ancient architecture 
of this country. The fault was not, however, with him, but with those who 
sought no other advice. Surely their wiser course would have been, to have 
resorted to the advice of three or four of those architects who are known to 
the world as having made our ancient buildings their study, and to have made 
an appeal upon the foundation of their joint report, in which the public 
necessarily must have had confidence. While on this topic, I cannot avoid 
noticing the circumstance of the committee having accepted the gratuitous 
services of Mr. Cottingham. I must say that, to my mind, the committee have 
shewn neither good taste nor sound judgment in accepting the offer. Is it 
for the mean consideration of saving their own pockets, that these noblemen 
and gentlemen have condescended to accept Mr. Cottingham’s time and 
services, when by so doing they are putting themselves under an obligation to 
him, by taking from him, for their own benefit, so much of the means by which 
he supports himself and his family? Let it also be remembered, as a matter 
of pis se that where services are rendered gratuitously, the person per- 
forming them is not subject to that control, nor liable to that responsibilit > 
to which he would be if he received for his labour the reward to which he is 
entitled. I think that, by accepting the gratuitous services of any architect, 
and so releasing him from wholesome control and liability, the committee have 
scarcely done their duty towards the subscribers. My mite could have done 
little for the building ; but such as it would have been, it has, for the reasons 
here given, been withheld, and in so doing I am not singular. 

Lastly, Waltham Cross. I need not here point out the extreme value of 
this relic, as well from the very uncommon beauty of its design and execution, 
as also from its date being well authenticated, by which it affords undoubted 
proof of the state of the art of sculpture at the end of the thirteenth century. 
What, let me ask, will be its value if anything more be done to it than will be 
sufficient to keep it together, and from becoming more decayed? And yet 
there is placed before the public, atid now putting into execution, 2 monstrous 
proposition, so to bedizen this beautiful specimen of art with modern repairs 
and inventions, that not only must much original work which now remains 
be entirely destroyed, but some new features, which no one can say ever 
existed at all, and most would say never did exist at all, are to be added also, 
Let me appeal to my very excellent and venerable friend, Sir Abraham Hume, 
whose known good taste requires no eulogy from any one, and whose liberal 
subscription attests his laudable zeal in a good cause, to exercise that influence 
which is his undoubted right, and save from the hands of modern barbarism his 
beautiful but helpless neighbour. . 

Again repeating that the main object of every repair should be the preserva- 
tion of original work from future decay, and not its apocryphal restoration, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
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ON THE BURIAL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Mr. Epitor,—A recent correspondent of your’s has given his explanation of 
the sense in which the thanksgiving in the burial service may be used ; and in 
reference to myself has said, he should rejoice if a measure of relief should 
be thereby afforded to my conscience. For this courteous expression let me 
thank him, but at the same time declare I cannot find relief from his explana- 
tion. It is quite true God ought to be thanked, upon some grounds or other, 
in every dispensation of His ; but the thanksgiving in the burial service implies 
a grateful sense of the mercy shewn to the deceased, in his having been trans- 
lated from the miseries of this sinful world to the joy and felicity of them that 
depart hence in the Lord. 

I would beg all those who find nothing in the service beyond what they can 
conscientiously express over an infidel, or an impenitent open sinner, to ask 
themselves, honestly, whether they do not perceive there may be others who, 
without any morbid scrupulosity, may be much distressed at having so to do? 
That there have been, and are such, is notorious, It is probable the number 
of clergy I have heard express opinions on the subject is about thirty; and I 
never heard but one declare he wanted no relief in the matter. From the host 
of former objectors, | would instance the recorded testimony borne by Dr. 
Bennett, and by the individuals who, in 1746, stated their desires in “ The 
Free and Candid Disquisitions.” Dr. Bennett declares, in a work on the Com- 
mon Prayer, “‘’Tis plain, from the whole tenor of this office, that it was 
never intended to be used at the burial of such persons as die in a state of no- 
torious impenitence, without any appearance or profession of their return to 
God. So that those clergymen (if any such there can be) who read this form 
at the funeral of the most profligate and debauched sinners, do not only act 
without authority, but against the manifest designs of the church. I hope, 
therefore, that none of my brethren will ever prostitute this excellent service 
to the worst of purposes, to the encouragement of vice, and the hardening of 
sinners ; and that they will never change the whole of it into one continued 
and deliberate falsehood by so scandalous a misapplication.” 

In “‘ The Free and Candid Disquisitions” it is written, ‘‘'To set the affair in 
a true light, let only one question relating to this office be admitted with con- 
descension, and attended to with conscience,—Must this excellent office (ex- 
cellent in itself, and admirably adapted to such deceased as it was originally 
designed for) be solemnly read, we presume not to say egregiously prostituted, 
over the remains of a notorious ill liver, or profest unbeliever? And whether 
there may not be some, if not many, of both sorts in this age and country, 
we leave others to judge. If there be any, and if this solemn office must be 
pronounced over such indiscriminately, though they died impenitent, or gave 
no satisfactory evidence or even signs of repentance, (which we have reason 
to fear is too frequently the case,) we desire, and even beg, it may next be 
considered, whether a serious, thoughtful clergyman can in honour and con- 
science do it? And if he cannot, then - - - but we forbear; entreating men 
of discernment to judge of the consequence, at the same time requesting, nay, 
conjuring men of power and principle to take the matter to heart, and relieve 
the distressed.” 

To my former letter you appended several questions, of which the tendency 
was to imply you considered things must remain as they are with regard to 
this office. Ican see no such necessity. It appears to me we ought to observe 
the spirit of our ritual, and maintain discipline, only making excommunication 
attended with no civil penalties, but simply an exclusion from the privileges of 
church membership. It may be argued such a course would bring us into 
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great hazard. To this I reply, let excommunication be nothing more than 
a distinct notice to the offender, that he is not accounted of the household of 
faith, and we have nothing to do with possible dangers ; we have an explicit 
command in Scripture, that such discipline be exercised towards open offenders, 
and therefore we may leave consequences to Him to whom they belong. 

It might be argued, that in our several overgrown parishes such discipline 
could not be observed. Then, till the abuses of such parishes be remedied, 
surely provisional relief might be afforded by expunging the expressions of 
opinion upon the state of the deceased, and by allowing the officiating minis- 
ter to make use of some such form as follows, upon committing the y to 
the grave :— : 

“« Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this world the 
soul of [name the person] here departed, we therefore commit his body to the 
ground, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in sure and certain knaw- 
ledge, that the hour is coming in the which all that are in the graves ‘shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and shall come forth, they that have done 
good unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil unto the resur- 
rection of damnation. 

With an earnest wish that those who are so well qualified as our present 
leading men among the clergy would take this office under their serious con- 
sideration, and remove its scandals, I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Very respectfully your’s, 
A Cuurcuman, 

Oct. 13, 1832. 


ON THE BURIAL OF AN UNBAPTIZED PERSON. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


S1r,—In your number for November, you have inserted an article from the 
Christian Advocate, headed “Clerical Intolerance.” The partial and incorrect 
statement there given compels me, in justice to my rector and myself, to 
transmit to you a more faithful representation of the real circumstances of the 
case to which the article refers. ‘Phe-writer of the article commences with 
saying, that “a child of a member of the Methodist Society was lately pre- 
sented for interment at the parish church of Houghton-le-Spring, when the 
Curate, the Rev. R. Shepherd, refused to perform the usual service, on the 
ground that it had not been baptized by a church clergyman, but by the Rev. 
W. Binning, Wesleyan Minister. At the same time, he told the parents and 
friends present, he would allow it to be put into the grave without the usual 
service, which they accordingly did.” The greater part of this is exceedingly 
incorrect. The father of the child called upon me, on the morning of the day 
on which the interment took place, and asked me if I would grant his child 
Christian burial, stating at the same time, of his own accord, that it. was six 
months old and had been baptized by a Methodist preacher, whose name he 
did not mention. Upon my inquiring of the father, whether the child had 
been baptized from necessity, and whether it was so ill that he was afraid 
there would not be time fo send for one of the Curates, he replied in the nega- 
tive. 1 then told him, that had the child been seriously ill, and had there not 
been time to procure a clergyman, I would not have hesitated one moment to 
comply with his request; but that as neither of these was the case, I could not 
conscientiously do so, and was, therefore, placed under the disagreeable neces- 
sity of giving hima refusal. Hence it appears, that I made the refusal at m 

own house instead of the churchyard, as is insinuated; that the statement 

“told the parents and friends present,” &c., was not the case; and that the 
reason why I refused, was not because the child had been baptized by a 
Wesleyan minister, as is asserted by the writer of the article in question, but 
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because it had been baptized without great cause and necessity. Although I 
made the absence of the rubrical requirement the sole ground of my refusal, yet I 
might have coupled it with another, which, I think, will not be considered as 
being altogether unimportant. No certificate of the child’s having been bap- 
tized—no proof of the rite having been performed with water and the invoca- 
tion of the Trinity, was brought to me, not even the name of the officiating 
person being mentioned. But even as it was, had the man himself said 
nothing respecting the child’s having been baptized by a Methodist preacher, 
no objection or difficulty as to the reading of the usual service over its grave 
would have been made on my part, as it has been my invariable rule, ever 
since my admission into the ministry, never to inquire by whom those who 
are brought for interment have been baptized; or, indeed, whether they have 
at all participated in the baptismal rite. And I have made this rule, not from 
any indifference as to the baptizing of children, which I consider a matter of 
very great importance, but because I would rather err on the side of charity by 
taking it for granted, unless I know or am informed of the contrary, that all 
who are brought for the purpose of burial have been duly and properly bap- 
tized. I doubt not but that, since my appointment to my present curacy, I 
have unknowingly—(which might easily happen, as the parish of Houghton is 
very extensive and thickly inhabited, and contains a sort of moving population) 
—interred persons who had been baptized by Dissenting ministers; and | am 
well aware that I have granted Christian burial to many children who had 
been baptized by medical gentlemen, and even midwives who were members of 
dissenting congregations; but then | always received from the medical gentle- 
man or midwife officiating, a certificate assuring me that the rite according to 
the usual form was administered from absolute necessity, and that the child 
was not likely to live until a clergyman could be procured. 

The writer of the article says, ‘‘ Mr. Shepherd was waited on and defended 
his conduct.” I certainly did, in some measure, defend my conduct by men- 
tioning a few of the reasons as well as authorities which induced me to pursue 
such a line of conduct ; but it ought, in common fairness, to have been also stated, 
that on the occasion alluded to I observed that of course I should bow in sub- 
mission to the law, if 1 found upon inquiry in the proper quarter that I had 
committed an act which did not meet its sanction. And the person, a 
Wesleyan minister, who, at the request of the Deputation, waited on me, 
expressed to me his great satisfaction at what had passed between us during 
the interview, and declared that my explanation was just such as might have 
been expected from an honest, honourable, and independent mind. 

Again, the writer of the article says, ‘‘ When told Sir John Nichol’s decision 
in a similar case, inserted in the Methodist Magazine, 1810, p. 166, he (Mr. 
Thurlow) rejected that as an insufficient authority.” When Mr. Thurlow 
rejected it as an insufficient authority, he did not mean to insinuate that the 
statement contained in it was false, but that he wished, as was very natural, 
more fully to satisfy his mind as to the law upon a matter of such great 
importance, by perusing the original document. 

I shall now furnish you with a copy of the “very conciliatory apologetic 
letter” alluded to by the writer of the very conciliatory article, which hath 
originated the present communication. . 


To Robert Browne, Esq., Solicitor. 


Sir,—I have lately obtained the loan of Phillimore’s Reports, in which is 
given the elaborate judgment of Sir John Nichol in the case of Kemp v. 
Wickes ; which I have not only read, but have also shewn to Mr. Shepherd, 
who requests me to say, that had he known of this case, and Sir John Nichol’s 
judgment upon it, no doubts or difficulties would have existed in his mind upon 
the subject; but having nothing to guide him in the performance of his 
ministerial duties but the rubric, and some of the best commentators upon it, 
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he certainly took a different view of the question, and acted in the manner 
objected to, as being the only one which he could with propriety and con- 
sistency have adopted. Indeed this principle is recognized by Sir J. Nichol, 
for (in p. 306) he says, ‘‘ The minister may have acted, and it is presumed has 
acted, from a sense of his public duty ; for upon his understanding of the law, 
it was his duty, and he was bound not to perform the service, which he mi 

most willingly have performed, if he had more correctly understood the law.” 

But the law being now clearly laid down, no clergyman can hesitate to act 
conformably to the decision of the Court. And Mr. Shepherd will most 
willingly read the service over the child’s grave. 

I cannot close this letter without drawing the attention of ministers of other 
congregations to the rubric of the Established Church; which forbids the 
baptizing children in houses without great cause and necessity. Now no such 
great cause and necessity existed in the case of Michael Young’s child, and 
consequently an offence against the rubric was committed, which would have 
subjected a clergyman of the Established Church to the censure of his Diocesan, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Houghton, Sept. 7th, 1832. E. S. Taurtow. 


I cannot, however, take leave of the subject without remarking upon the 
words “ Clerical Intolerance,” that head the article to which I have so often 
referred. Whether, upon an impartial consideration of all the circumstances 
of the case, they can, with any degree of justice, be applied to me and my 
worthy rector, I leave it to the candour of a discerning public to determine. 
We have invariably proceeded on the principle of conciliation, and have 
endeavoured, as far as may be, to cultivate a friendly disposition between us 
and our dissenting brethren. Yet, notwithstanding this, we are, merely on 
account of an act proceeding from aconscientious motive and a misunderstand- 
ing of the law, to be held up to the whole nation as the most bigoted and 
intolerant beings in the world. By giving the above a place in the columns of 
your valued publication, you will greatly oblige 


Your most obedient servant, 
Houghton-le- Spring, Nov. 23rd, 1832. R. SHEPHERD. 


a i 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—I shall be glad if you can find room for a few remarks upon a pas- 
sage in the New Monthly Magazine for November. Wearisome—sickening 
as the task is to detect continually the fallacies and to expose the ungrounded 
assertions of the enemies of thé church establishment, you have well pointed 
out the duty of its friends—to persist as zealously in maintaining the truth as 
the others do in prosecuting their libellous warfare. 

The writer of the passage in question describes the clergy in general as “ the 
most odious part of the people ;” he accuses them of procuring, as meddling 
partizans and agitators, the election of unprincipled candidates, so that they be 
enemies to the liberty of the people; he states that, whereas “the aristocracy 
‘ was meant to be a barrier to the desires of the subordinate classes,—the clergy” 
per contra “ were meant to take part with the poor :”” (pray observe the equivo- 
cation!) and, failing in this duty, he infers that they can only be effectually 
reformed by a reduction of revenue. 

In the assertion of our luminous author, which precedes this notable speci- 
men of that which logicians term discursus, we must suppose that, compara- 
tively at least, he approves of that barrier which the aristocracy presents to “ the 
desires of the subordinate classes ;” those desires, to need repression, must be 
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unjust and unreasonable, yet in them the duty of the clergy, in opposition to 
that of the aristocracy, is te take part with the poor: for to sympathise with 
their just desires is a common duty affording no room for antithesis. If, there- 
fore, we uncharitably take his meaning from his mode of expression, we must 
conclude that he sees the characteristics of a genuine and irreproachable priest- 
hood in the Romish clergy, who, heretofore, hounded on the rebellious Irish to 
outrage and massacre; and in “ that A’gyptian which before these days made 
an uproar and led out into the wilderness four thousand men that were 
murderers.” 

For his assertions that the Church of England clergymen as a body are 
turbulent politicians and the “ hated of the hateful,” let him only step beyond 
the circle of a faction to which all wholesome restriction, all orderly discipline, 
civil or ecclesiastical, is alike hateful; let him acquaint himself with the 
opinions of that portion of our countrymen whose intelligence, station, worth, 
religion, give real value to their judgment, and he will find sufficient reason to 
retract them. 

Our author’s inference is so germane to his premises in character and in 
family resemblance, that it is provoking to find no real relation subsisting 
between them. The clergy are odious because they oppose themselves to the 
soi-disant friends of the people, (to such people and to such friends no doubt 
they are odious)—because, instead of ingratiating themselves by wading in the 
dirty puddle of vulgar anarchy and by pandering to their desires, they advocate 

ace, order, and submission, to constituted authorities—therefore—reduction 
is the only'vital principle of church reform! “ Marry how?” as Hamlet says ; 
truly it requires a wiser man than our author to devise an answer: unless, 
indeed, that vital principle be carried to such lengths that the robbed may be 

ad to make common cause with the robbers, in hopes of recovering something 
in the impending scramble. However, as the Editor of the Magazine, into 
which these admirable lucubrations have been admitted, cannot be suspected of 
carrying the rights of man to this extent, the writer’s capacity for argument 
must go to the ground to raise the scale in which, we presume, his integrity is 
deposited.* I have the honour to be, 

A friend and Subscriber to your Magazine. 
Toperoft. E. W. 


RADICAL STATISTICS. 


. To the Editor of the British Magazine. 

IR, 

In your last number butone you have ably exposed the misrepresentations of the 
Edinburgh Review, with regard to the church of Spain. The exaggerations 
you have mentioned are so gross, that one would suppose it almost impossible 
that any Editor in his right mind could have admitted the article into a Review 
which professes to address itself to classes at all above those who are guided 
by the Black List, the Extraordinary Black Book, and id genus omne. I am, 
however, inclined to shew your readers that the enemies of the church are not 
always inclined to dea! in too large numbers, and I am about to produce an 
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* What can be expected from the New Monthly Magazine? The Editor is a 
gentleman by birth and station. But what can be the feelings of a person who, when 
he wishes to introduce (en passant merely ) an adulterer into one of his novels, picks 
out the village curate as the person most likely to be guilty of such a crime? It is 
useless to appeal either to the reason or the gentlemanly feelings of a man who not 
only entertains such malignity to the church, but is capable of expressing it in such 
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instance where they have been quite as ungracious in their report of an esta- 
blished church, but in quite an opposite manner. I have now lying before me 
a work published in 1826, by Mr. Charles Hulbert of Shrewsbury, professing 
to give an account of the “ Religions of Britain.” Mr. C. Hulbert seems a 
worthy, good kind of gentleman, a printer at Shrewsbury, whose former book, 
“the Museum of the World,” was duly be-puffed by the Literary Gazette, the 
Literary Chronicle, and the Imperial Magazine. At the end of the “ Religions 
of Britain,” is a table exhibiting the number of parishes, churches, and chapels, 
&c., of England and Wales, and professing to be founded on “ the Diocesan 
Returns in 1810.” I will not quote the number in each diocese, but I will give 
you the sum total as he gives it. 
Churches Persons Dissenting . 
Parishes. Population, and Chapels. they will contain, places of worship, 


Totals ...... 1811 ... 4,957,782 ... 2533... 1,856108 ... SAB 


Now this is not an error arising from the omission of some figure, or other 
error of the press, for the author immediately subjoins, (p. 462) ‘The number 
of churches and chapels of the established religion in England and Wales was, 
according to these returns, two thousand five hundred and thirty-eight, making 
a difference in favour of non-conformity of nine hundred and five.” As this 
was the first thing that caught my attention on opening the book, you will 
imagine that I was not much inclined to examine the rest of it very carefully ; 
but it is only fair to state that I have not observed in it any other very striking 
example of malice prepense against the church. It is only to shew publicly 
how grievously liable the church is to misrepresentation that I have made this 
extract, and it is really curious that any person could pretend to write a book 
on the Religions of Britain, who was ignorant enough to set the parishes at 
one-fifth of their number, and then palm his table on the world as compiled 
from official documents. It certainly renders it difficult for the members of the 
church to know how and where to meet their foes, and therefore shews the 
necessity and the value of such a publication as your’s. 

1 am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
| Derector. 


P.S. I have not been able to discover from what source Mr. Hulbert’s error 
has arisen, or what returns he can allude to. Can you inform me? 


STATE OF NORWICH GAOL. 


To the Chairman of the Quarter Sessions held for the County of Norfolk at the 
Shire Hall, ow Wednesday, October 17th, 1832. 


Sir, 
I wave again the satisfaction of reporting to the Magistrates of Norfolk, that the 
prisoners confined in Norwich Castle continueto maintain their usual character 
for good order. Whatever occasional impediments to a perfect state of discipline 
intervene, they generally arise either from the faulty construction of the tread- 
wheels, or from the too free intercourse allowed in the day-rooms. The first 
of these defects I took the liberty of pointing out to the Magistrates in my last 
Report. The latter I have long seen and lamented, and have frequently com- 
municated my sentiments upon the subject to the Visiting Justices, and they 
have considerably abated the evil by the power they have given me of exacting 
from the prisoners a degree of attention to the instruction afforded them, that 
leaves them less leisure for improper conversation. In my report of 1829, I 
incidentally adverted to this defect in our present mode of discipline, and to its 
partial remedy; but I have hitherto forborne to complain of it to the Magis- 
trates at Sessions, because it constitutes a part of the regulations imposed upon 
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them by late legislative enactments. As the legislature, however, has ap- 
pointed a Committee to inquire into this and other matters connected with it, 
and has published some interesting evidence upon it, I take this opportunity 
of adding my testimony, derived from long experience, of the corrupting 
influence which one criminal frequently has over the mind of another in the 
day-room ; and I have no hesitation in asserting, that no cause presents so 
great an impediment to the reformation of prisoners. 

If I might be permitted to extend my remarks beyond the prison, I would 
notice another corrupting influence, operating indeed without its walls, but 
contributing largely to fill it. 1 am well aware that the Magistrates of Nor- 
folk, from the very first, anticipated the evil consequences likely to arise from 
the present system of granting licenses to Beer Houses. But having now for 
some time had opportunity of observing, upon an extensive scale, its operation 
in practice, and of comparing it with the evils of the former system, I cannot 
forbear stating the result of my enquiries so far as crime is concerned. The 
vigilance exerted of late years to maintain good order in the old Public Houses 
had prevented me from tracing up offences to these sources so frequently as on 
my coming into office. But now, men of the most disorderly, dissolute, and 
dishonest character experience little or no difficulty in obtaining a beer license. 
This gives them a facility of assembling around them their daring and aban- 
doned companions, of stimulating them to crime, and of drawing others into 
it. In short, the number of offences which I have observed originating in 
these licensed schools for crime is fearfully great, and extending through every 
gradation of it, from the petty pot-house brawl to the atrocious deliberate 
murder. 

The number of commitments to the Castle during the last year is 695, which 
falls short of those of the preceding year by 39. 

The number of prisoners minutely examined by me now amounts to 3102. 
Of these, 1328 could not read when they were first committed, 450 could read 
a little, but so imperfectly as to have gained no previous information from it, 
461 could read in the Testament, and 863 could both read and write. Much 
as this account proves a lamentable deficiency in the education of most of 
these men, it presents but a faint idea of the shocking ignorance of all moral 
and religious duties observed in a large proportion of them on their entering 
the prison. The improvement, however, which many of them have subse- 
quently made, is truly gratifying; some, who when committed were unable 
to read, and in other respects exceedingly ignorant, have, in the short space 
of a few months, learned to read a chapter in the Bible, and have committed 
to memory a system of moral and religious truths and duties adapted to their 
capacities, and present and future wants. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Norwich Castle, Your very faithful and obedient servant, 

Oct. 17th, 1832. James Brown, Chaplain.* 










BISHOP OF NEW YORK’S ADDRESS ON THE CHOLERA. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Mr. Eptror,—The annexed address of the Bishop of New York to the 
Clergy and Laity of his diocese, on the appearance of Cholera, which I have 
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* The Editor will be extremely indebted to Mr. Brown for any such information 
as is alluded to in his note. It cannot but be very valuable to all concerned in ascer- 
taining the causes of crime, and the best prospects of promoting the cause of morai- 
ity and religion. 
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copied from an American newspaper may be interesting to some of your 
readers. While it is gratifying to perceive that the same excellent prayers, 
set forth by authority for the use of our own Church, have received the epis- 
copal sanction of our Trans-Atlantic brethren, it is somewhat singular that the 
Bishop does not in any way allude to the circumstance that they were read in 
England in the daily service. Tam, &c. 


T. T. Z. 


** ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY AND LAITY OF THE DIOCESE OF NEW YORK. 


“ BReETHREN,—‘ The pestilence that walketh in darkness, and the sickness 
that destroyeth in the noon-day,’ having, as there is reason to believe, in the 
shape of the dreadful Cholera—which has so extensively scourged the nations 
of the earth—reached the American shore and commenced its ravages in a 
province bordering on the United States, and on this diocese, and the warning 
of our own danger being thus brought so closely home to ourselves, I have 
thought it proper to call your attention to this subject, as one that demands 
your most serious Christian consideration. Our religion prompts us to the 
spiritual improvement of all the divine dispensations; and the excellent ar- 
rangements of our church, besides comprising the most scriptural, affecting, 
and interesting provision for all occasions of ordinary spiritual and temporal 
necessities, provides also for the appointment of special religious exercises, to 
meet special and extraordinary emergencies. I have thought that the present 
and but just ascertained peculiar exposure of our country, and especially our 
own diocese, to the dreadful disorder which has so extensively and grievously 
afflicted other portions of the earth, presents a case fully warranting the exer- 
cise of the canons, of setting forth forms of prayer for extraordinary occasions. 
I therefore, Brethren, hereby set forth and appoint the following prayers to be 
used in the congregations of this diocese, immediately before the general 
thanksgivings at Morning and Evening Prayer. And besides inviting you to 
the use of these prayers in a truly devout and Christian frame of mind, with 
deep repentance for your sins, with humble and sincere resolutions of amend- 
ment of hearts and life, and in the exercises of the true and living faith of the 
Gospel, I would also most earnestly and affectionately urge you to think 
seriously of the impending judgment of God, to consider the things which 
belong to your everlasting peace, before they be for ever hidden from you ; and 
in the daily exercise of religion, and in the constant manifestation of its pure 
and holy influence on your character and conduct, to pray and strive that 
through the mercies of God and Christ, and by the blessed influences of the 
Holy Spirit, the hand of your Heavenly Father may be upon you for good, 
and not for evil. 

My Rev. Brethren (the Clérgy of the Diocese) I would especially and af 
fectionately call to diligence and earnestness, in urging upon their people the 
improvement which Christians should make of the impending judgment of God, 
as seriously impressing upon them their exposure to death, and their responsi- 
bility to the great Judgment to which death will be the summons. 

With my humble prayers that the threatened scourge may be averted from 
our nation, and commending you to the gracious protection of God, our only 
strength and salvation, I am, Dear Brethren, 


Your affectionate Diocesan, 
BENJAMIN T. ONDERDONK. 


(Here follow the Prayers as used by our Church.) 
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SUNDAY COLLECTIONS AND SUNDAY VESTRIES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—Your Correspondent C. S. is still greatly shocked by S. E. V. J.’s Sun- 
day Collections, though part of his objection is removed by finding that they 
are not made at church, but at a school-house. 

Neither of these gentlemen have quoted, pro or con this practice, that rule 
of the apostle Paul given to the Galatians and to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. xvi. 
1—4: ‘“‘Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I have given order 
to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. (2) Upon the firs? day of the week, 
let every one of you lay by him in store as God hath prospered him, that there 
be no gatherings when I come; (3) and when I come, whomsoever ye shall 
approve by your letters, them will I send, to bring your liber ‘ality unto Jerusa- 
lem, (4) and if it be meet that I go also, they shall ¢ go with me.” Now I under- 
stand this whole passage as sanctioning money gathering on the Jewish first 
day of the week, our Sunday, St. Paul’s Lord’s Day ; or, at least, to have col- 
lections ready for giving over agains? that day, that the apostle himself should 
not have his apostolic attention and labour on superior objects disturbed by 
becoming himself the gatherer of their alms on that or any other day, for it 
had been ruled before in Acts, that it was “ not reason, that apostles should 
quit the service of God to serve tables ;”’ and the deacons were “ appointed” 
by the apostles, though chosen or “ looked out” by the congregation, for 
this inferior service. So here, St. Paul says, he will appoint, or “ send” with 
their alms such persons as the people should approve, not by acclamation, 
but under handwriting or letters; and if they would honour him with con- 
veying their gift, as was ‘ meet” they should do, to Jerusalem, yet he would 
have nothing to do with it, unless they accompanied him, to see it faith- 
fully given over. Analogous to this rule is our cautious rubrical direction 
that the churchwardens distribute the alms with the consent and approval of 
the minister. Analogous to this appointment of the collectors is the selection 
of our overseers. ‘The people in vestry choose them, but the justices “ ap- 
point” them, or give validity to the election. They are to meet every first 
Sunday afternoon. This principle the Dissenters in my parish are very busy 
in evading or carping at, and some local acts are being framed and contrived 
for putting the incumbent out of presidency at vestry meetings, and making 
the justices mere ministerial agents, not judges or approvers of the so chosen 
overseers.* 

I am neither a Sunday nor any day collector of poor people’s pennies. Be- 
fore we make them penny-wise savers, ‘let us be sure that they are not self-made 
pound-dishonest debtors; that they have paid their baker for last week's bread, 
before we take their pennies for ch 1eap clothing ; and that before we give high 
premiums upon savings, we be sure they have not, by collusion, borrowed at 
interest, greatly usurious, in order to obtain extravagant rewards.—Sve Ece. xii. 

As the poor v illage tradesman often suffers by collections, &c., | would ascer- 
tain the poor man’s debts, and help him to compound with his creditor, before 
I took any pence from him for any other object, however good; and I would 
make the honest sufferer the medium of the distribution, allowing ‘him poundage 
for his trouble. “I testify that I do know,” and hear; and I am, 

Mr. Editor, your’s, &c. 
ith Dee. N.C. 


* By the by, the great Bible in my Church is that edition of Field, with the very 
misprint {so purely accidental, being printed by the Puritans,) in Acts, ch. vi., * Ye 
(the people) may appoint” for “ we” (the apostles), [have corrected it with my pen’s 
nib, for like Garrick, I dislike literal errors— 

** Most devoutly [ wish, whatever they do, 
That I may be never mistaken for U."’ 
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Yo the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—The Bishop of Bath and Wells, in his last pamphlet, in blue envelope, 
“ A Plan for Commutation of Tithes,” gives the preference to a landed commu- 
tation, for this, among other good and benevolent reasons,—that it will facili- 


tate the more general adoption of the Cottage Garden System. Now, I appeal 
to my Lord Chichester, and to Mr. Hu ghes s, the secretary of the Sussex Asso- 
ciation for improving the condition of the labouring classes, to witness that I 


suggested this scheme to them so long ago as last April or May, and to the 
Globe newspaper, about Feb. 1831.* I have lived, Mr. Editor, to the mature 
age of 55, without much, if any “ cackling over my last new-laid eggs,” and 
without persevering to sit and Aa/ch some ideas worth, perhaps, the preserving 
and maturing But, lest I should be again forestalled, [ beg leave to claim for 
my self the ownership of the foll wing g¢ crotchels and crudidies—rather startling 
propositions—whicl h I have vented ina family circle only for many years past, 
and do now very seriously propose to the public, in the pages of your Magazine. 
First, to take away all leg al process for recovery of the debt of any labouring 
man who works at weekly, or even monthly wages, and so is paid weekly, The 
reasons for so strange a proposal, and the vast balance of benefit over detri- 
ment, I will hereafter give, if called upon to give them. Ten years hence the 
world will be ripe tor receiving such doctrines as this, even far better than 
county courts or cheap litigation. Secondly, To abolish all oaths, except in 
cases affecting the life of man, or when called for by a defendant party, now 
first imposed by the magistrate ; but to punish false testimony before him, when 
wilful and detected, by summary punishment. For peop! le of religious princi- 
ple will not tell a deliberate lie, and face the anger of God and public disgrace 
also ; while people of no religious principle, fear on/y the halter or worldly con- 
sequences, but are utterly regardless of perjury, as every day affords proof. 
Retain, then, or augment the te mporal punishment, and preclude the eternal, 
by thus debarring the guilt of perjury and the triumph of atheism, so often 
incurred and attained in our courts of law and courts of corscience, or no con- 
science. 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
Tuos. Newcome. 
P.S. The Bishop says, that “ land, in a great measure, regulates or governs 
the price of other commodities ;” on the very contrary, rent is governed and 
affected by all the circumstances of time and place, taxes, rates, poverty or 
capital, ignorance or intelligence, of convenience or inconvenience, as much, 
or more, than by its intrinsic qualities. 


ee ee 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sirn,—In the No. of this Magazine for November, p. 307, 1 observe the follow- 
ing quotation from “ The Christian Advocate,”’ on the disturbance in the dis- 


senting meeting-house at Gosport :—* The present is a ¢ risis When it would be 

most unfortunate shoul } any thing happen to make it appear that popular suf- 
frage is not better than private patronage in the app jintment of Christian mi- 
nisters.” This remark may lead the reader to suppos that that newspaper ad- 


vocates the po pul: ar election of ministers. ‘* The Chri tian Advocate” is a paper 
set up some two or three years ago, with an expressed de votedness to the inte- 
rest of Wesleyan Met thodism. It i is still recommended i in the advertisements, 


* Mr. Jovee published the same proposal four or five months previously to the 
Dishop’s pamphlet. 
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by the preachers in that connexion, though the fact of their being Methodist 
preachers is not stated. Yet we are told that “ it is not the organ of any one 
religious sect or party.” Be this as it may, what I want to ask is simply ‘this : 
does the popular notion of popular election of ministers, advocated by “* The 
Christian Advocate,” correspond with the practice of the Methodist body ? 
This question may be best determined by the fact that the members of the 
Wesleyan dissenters have neither part nor lot in the choice and appointment of 
their ministers, any more than the parishioners have under the system of 
‘* private patronage ;”” by the loud and reiterated complaints that the preachers 
arrogate to themselves an exclusive, irresponsible dominion over their laity ;* 
and by the consequent secessions of members from the Wesleyan communion. 

The publications confined chiefly to the Methodist body, advocate an opinion 
different from that expressed in ‘ The Christian Advocate.” Take, for instance, 
the following opinion of the Inde pende ent system, (of which the principal fea- 
ture is, “ every man has a right to choose his own —_ ”) which is to be 
found in the Weslevan Methodist Magazine for October 1830, pp. 690, 691, 
article, “ Church of England and Dissent.”’ ‘ The article which forms the 
pamphlet before us, is principally occupied in animadverting upon the Rev. J. 
A. James’s volume, entitled, ‘ Christian Fellowship, or the ‘Church Member’s 
Guide ;’ in which the Church of England is censured in no measured terms.” 
“ The statements which Mr. Jamest has made concerning the evils existing 
under the Independent mode of church government, are certainly not calculated 
to excite an opinion in its favour. Of these (evils) the reviewer has availed 
himself with great effect. As one or two nameless writers, professing to be 
members of the Methodist society, theoretical pretenders to legislation, are 
anxious to introduce a modified system of Independency among their brethren, 
we would recommend the very able pamphilet{ to those individuals who may 
be favourable to that hopeless project.” So much for the consistency of the 
doers of the Advocate! Their veracity is no less conspicuous, when they state 
that dissenters are to churchmen as fen to one.§ Admitting that dissenters 
reckon their allies, the infidels and nondescripts throughout the kingdom, they 
must know that the statement is incorrect, and may be easily refuted by their 
own account of their relative numbers. 

I am, Sir, 


AN OBSERVER. 
lth Dec. 1832. 
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Consistory Court, July 18. 
THE OFFICE OF THE JUDGE PROMOTED BY WHITE @. WILCOX. 
Tus was a proceeding by the Rev. Samuel White, D.D., Perpetual Curate of 


the parish of St. John, Hampstead, against the Rev. John Wilcox, for per- 
forming divine service, reading the Book of Common Prayer, preaching, and 


— A 





* Vide the Liverpool “ Circular to Wesleyan Methodists,” passim. 
+ A dissenting minister at Birmingham. 
t By J. Cawood. This small and admirable Tract cannot be too extensively cir- 


culated. A new and cheap edition has been lately published. It is entitled, “ The 
Chureh of England and Dissent. A new edition.” 


§ The Christian Advocate alleges that this statement came from a Correspondent. 


But its columns are alw avs open to such careless or ignorant neglect of truth in what 
concerns the Church,—Ep. 
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expounding the Holy Scriptures, and administering the holy sacraments, in a 
place called Downshire, or St. John’s Chapel, which had not been consecrated 
or dedicated to divine service, without permission of the aforesaid incumbent, 
or licence from the Bishop of London, the said Rev. John Wilcox being a 
clergyman of the Church of England in deacon’s orders. The articles set forth 
the general law in the case, and the facts of the Rev. Mr. Wilcox being aregu- 
larly ordained clergyman; of Dr. White being the Perpetual Curate of Hamp- 
stead ; that Downshire chapel was an unconsecrated place ; that Mr. Wilcox 
had, nevertheless, performed divine service therein, on variou occasions, 
without leave of Dr. White, a licence from the Ordinary, or other lawful 
authority ; that, on the 24th of March, a notice from Dr. White was served 
upon Mr. Wilcox, it being delivered to Mrs. Wilcox, stating that, as he (Dr. 
White) understood it was Mr. Wilcox’s intention to perform divine service in 
the said chapel on the ensuing day without licence, he apprised him, that if 
he did so, he (Dr. White) intended to pursue such legal measures to obtain 
redress as the circumstances of the case required. 

On the last court day, the case being concluded, no defensive allegation 
being given in on the part of Mr. Wilcox, the Judge, at the prayer of Dr. 
White’s proctor, intimated his intention of looking into the case; and if the 
circumstances required it, of fixing a special day for hearing the case. This 
day was accordingly appointed, but the Rev. Mr. Wilcox not appearing, either 
in person, or by advocate or proctor, the case was heard ex parte. 

The King’s Advocate (with whom was Dr. Addams) after opening the case, 
said that it was unnecessary to trouble the Court with any observations on the 
evidence, which so clearly established the offence charged against Mr. Wilcox, 
but it would be a waste of time to argue the case on any principle. It was 
well known that the incumbent of a parish had the cure of souls, and that no 
Minister of the Church of England could perform divine service in it without 
the consent of the incumbent, or licence from the ordinary. 


SENTENCE. 


Dr. Lusnineton.—The present proceeding is instituted by the Rev. Dr. 
White, perpetual Curate of Hampstead, against the Rev. John Wilcox, a 
Clergyman of the Church of England, for officiating as a Minister of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, in an unconsecrated chapel in that 
parish, not only without the consent, but contrary to the direct prohibition of 
the perpetual Curate, and without the licence or authority of the Bishop of 
London. It appears that the decree was returned on the 15th of May, 1832 ; 
Articles were given in and admitted, and witnesses have been examined on the 
part of Dr. White; no defensive allegation was given in on the part of Mr. 
Wilcox; the Cause was concluded, and was ready for hearing on the last day 
of the last Term. It appeafed To me, considering the nature of the cause, that 
it was expedient that the hearing should not be postponed till the next term ; 
accordingly, I expressly stated, on the last day for hearing whensoever, and 
that I should give notice of a convenient day for disposing of it. I caused 
notice to be given on Friday to Mr. Bowdler, the proctor for Mr. Wilcox, that 
I should proceed to-day to the hearing of the cause, and I have been informed 
by the Registrar, (if [ am mistaken, | may now be corrected,) that Mr. Bowdler 
received that notice, and that he has stated that he would neither attend 
himself nor by any other proctor, and that he disputed the authority of the 
Court to hear the cause this day. It is perfectly apparent, that neither 
Mr. Wilcox, the party proceeded against, nor Mr. Bowdler, his proctor, has 
endeavoured to postpone the hearing of the cause for any particular reason of 
weight or importance. It is not alleged, that the time is inconvenient by 
reason of thé shortness of the notice, or the case required time for preparation 


to take the advice of counsel, if Mr. Wilcox desired so to do. It is palpably 


clear, from the nature of the case, and from the compass of the evidence, that 
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the notice was sufficient to enable Mr. Wilcox to prepare a defence before the 
Court for its consideration. In exercising the power entrusted to me, as Judge 
of this Court, and with reference to the additional authority given to me by 
the Act of Parliament, I should be extremely reluctant to fix any time for the 
hearing of a cause, which might prove inconvenient to the practitioners of the 
Court; and I consider my self, if not under a legal, under a moral obligation, 
to consult the convenience of the advocates and proctors, in fixing a special 
day for thehearing of a cause. But when no inconvenience is alleged, I think 
itis my bounden “duty, on the principle of the power under whic hI act, and, 
that delay would be mischievous, to proceed to hear this cause evr parte. 
With respect to the species of the cause, it is evident that it is a case in which 
delay would be most prejudicial: for supposing that Mr. Wilcox has officiated 
without due authority up to the present period, he might, by the delay of the 
hearing, continue to do so with impunity down to the beginning of November. 

With respect to the authority under which L act, independently of the power 
of the Court to fix a special Court-day, the statute authorises me to appoint 
additional Court-days, for the despatch of business, and for the prevention of 
delays; and, by the terms of the statute, | am authorised to adopt this course 
in the present case, because I adopt it to prevent further delay. If f am 
wrong, the defendant will have the benefit of it by going el: ewhere ; but I am 
perfectly confident that I have exercised a jurisdiction within the limits of the 
statute, to prevent delay. I now proceed to the merits of the case, which lie 
in a narrow compass. The charge against Mr. Wilcox is, that he has officiated 
in an unconsecrated chapel, without lawful authority for so doing; and it is 
distinctly proved by the witnesses in the cause, first, ‘That he has officiated in 
the chapel in question; secondly, that he was prohibited by Dr. White from 
performing divine service there ; and, thirdly, that no licence for so doing has 
been produced or attempted to be produced ; and the onus probandi lies on 
Mr. Wilcox to produce a licence, if he is capable of producing one; and it 
appears, that, having no licence, he has persisted in performing divine service 
in the chapel, against the direction of the lawful incumbent of the parish. 
The facts being so, [ apprehend there is not a shadow of doubt as to the law 
of the case; because in preceding cases in the Court of Arches, the Judge of 
that Court has held, that it is a proceeding in violation of Ecclesiastical law, 
and which he was called upon to prohibit and to punish. Ido not perceive 
in the evidence, that any interrogatories have been addressed to the witnesses, 

except one, and the purport of that interrogatory is to enquire into the extent 
of the population of the parish, and the means of affording divine service to the 
inhabitants of the district. But it seems to me that this inquiry is utterly 
irrelevant to the subject of this suit, and for this reason: that, supposing any 
inconvenience to exist from this cause, to the utmost extent that the imagination 
can reach, I am at a loss to conceive under what authority any minister of the 
Church of England has a right to interfere, without authority, for the purpose 
of correcting any evil of this kind. I am clearly of opinion that it is quite 
impossible to justify any such proceeding, even if the fact were established by 
the clearest evidence on the part of Mr. Wilcox himself. Entertaining not a 
doubt as to the law of the case, [might at once proceed to pronounce sentence; 
but, at the same time, it may be right to state, that, with respect to the law 
itself, it isa law which I consider myself bound, and [I am determined to 
enforce with strictness : if I were to relax it, the mischievous consequences to 
the Church of England it might not be very easy toestimate. I have no doubt 
that the proceeding i is an offence against the law, and that the offence has been 
committed; and, therefore, it is my duty to pronounce that the articles have 
been proved, to admonish Mr. W ilcox not to offend in like manner again, and 
to condemn him in the costs of the suit. 
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Arches Court, December 5. 
WILCOX tv. WHITE. 


THIs was an appeal from the Consistory Court of London, in the above case. 
The Judge in the court below had fixed a special day, (the 18th of July last,) 
after the sessions in Trinity term, (by notice given to the parties,) for hearing 
the argument and giving sentence; and the defendant (Mr. Wilcox) not 
appearing in person or by proctor, sentence was given on an ex-parte hearing. 
This proceeding on the part of the court was one ground of the appeal. 

Dr. Hacearp, on behalf of the appellant, contended that the assignation of 
the Judge for information and sentence in the cause “ whensoever,” was an 
irregularity ; that the statute 10th Geo. IV. c. 53, which authorized the ap- 
pointment of special court days, did not sanction an assignation in such general 
terms; that the intention of the statute was merely to facilitate the dispatch 
of business which could not be disposed of in the regular court-days, and did 
not authorize the hearing of causes which did not stand for argument and sen- 
tence on the last court-day of the term. On the merits of the case, he sub- 
mitted that there was a deficiency of proof that Mr. Wilcox was a minister of 
the Church of England, which was an essential part of the case, and that there 
was a variation between the citation and the articles; and, supposing those 
objections abandoned, he submitted, on a variety of authorities, that a perpe- 
tual curate could not be considered an incumbent with cure of souls ; nor was 
there sufficient proof that Mr. Wilcox was perpetual curate of the parish. 
The main and primary ground of Mr. Wilcox’s defence against the sentence in 
the court below, however, was, that the proof of his being a minister of the 
Church of England had completely failed. 

Sir Joun Nicwo.u intimated that he would not trouble the adverse counsel 
for any argument on the merits of the case; but he should be glad to hear 
them on the subject of the proceedings of the 18th of July. 

The Kine’s Apvocate (with whom was Dr. Addams) observed, that the 
Judge of the Consistory Court had thought himself fully authorized by the 
statute to hear this case on a special day, having given due notice to the party 
(who did not complain that he had not had sufficient time to instruct counsel), in 
order to put an end to the offence in this case, which was continued. The 
present appeal was an attempt to create further delay, which would give Mr. 
Wilcox an opportunity to repeat the offence with which he was charged. 

Sir J. Nicnout said that the facts in evidence left no doubt that Mr. Wil- 
cox did do duty in the chapel in question, and no licence had been produced 
from the ordinary, nor any consent from the perpetual curate. It was now 
argued that there was no proof that Mr. Wilcox was a minister in holy orders ; 
but the court could not shut its eyes upon facts, which sufficiently proved that 
Mr. Wilcox was a minister in holy orders, in the capacity of which he had 
appeared to the citation without objection. The ordination-book of the diocess 
of Gloucester contained an entry of the admission of a John Wilcox to priest’s 
orders in 1803; and if the appellant was a priest in holy orders, he had done 
duty in the chapel without legal authority, for he did not pretend that he 
had the licence of the ordinary, which was necessary to authorize every per- 
son officiating in any diocess. Nor had he the permission of the perpetual 
curate. A perpetual curate, whether he had strictly and legally the cure of 
souls or not, or whether he was to be considered in the official character of 
incumbent under the impropriator, there was sufficient grounds to consider as 
incumbent of the parish; and he (the learned Judge) must presume, in his 
case, that he had the cure of souls. At all events, Mr. Wilcox had no per- 
mission to officiate in the chapel, which was an infraction of the rights of the 
perpetual curate, whether he had the cure of souls or not. If Dr. White had 
the cure of souls, it was an infraction of his spiritual rights—if he had not the 
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cure of souls, it was an infraction of his pecuniary rights; therefore he was 
fully entitled to be the promoter of this suit. All the facts clearly established 
a violation of the law in this case, and that Mr. Wilcox was liable to be 
enjoined to refrain in future from officiating in this chapel. The learned Judge 
then entered at some length into the objection respecting the alleged irregu- 
larity on the part of the Judge in the court below, in fixing the 18th of July 
for hearing and deciding the cause. He was satisfied that the sentence was a 
right one: the only doubt he had was, whether it was pronounced on a legal 
court-day, otherwise it was a nullity. He was of opinion that the additional 
court-days, under the statute, must be appointed in some regular and judicial 
form, either from the chair or Court itself, or in some other judicial way. If 
the Judge, on the last day of sitting, had appointed the 18th of July, the party 
would have been bound to attend. All he (the learned Judge) had before him 
in the process was, that due notice was given; but what that due return was 
he was not aware: it might be informal. The sentence he considered perfectly 
right, but it was pronounced on a wrong day. As the whole case was now 
before him, he should pronounce in favour of the appeal so far as regarded the 
irregularity of the sentence, the same not having been pronounced on a court- 
day duly appointed, but affirm the sentence as to the merits of the case. With 
regard to costs, he should give 50/. nomine expensarum, in the court below, 
against the appellant, and make no order as to the costs of the appeal. 

Dr. HageGarp begged to say that Mr. Wilcox, in keeping open the chapel 
and officiating there, had not done so on the ground of emolument; and that 
other persons had officiated there before him. 

The Krine’s Apvocate.—With leave from Dr. White and the licence of the 
ordinary. 

Sir Joun Nicnoiti.—That makes all the difference. 


York, Thursday, September 13. 
WARRINGTON @. SADLER AND OTHERS. 
( Special Jury.) 


Mr. Potrock, Mr. Cresswett, and Mr. Watson were for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Sergeant Jones and Mr. WicutMan for the defendants. 

Mr. Watson opened the pleadings. This action was brought to try three 
issues : first, whether a yearly sum of 6/. was paid and payable to the vicar of 
Leake, from the townships of Landmoth and Crosby, as a modus in lieu of 
all the vicarial tithes, viz. 41. 13s. 4d. from Landmoth, and 11. 6s. 8d. from 
Crosby ; second, whether a sum of 15s. was payable by the township of Leake 
to the said vicar, as a modus in lieu of the tithes of hay and grass ; and third, 
whether a sum of 13s. 4d. was payable to the same by the township of Bor- 
rowby-cum-Geldable, as a modus in lieu of the tithes of hay and grass, viz. 
10s. from Borrowby, and 3s. 4d. from Geldable. 

Mr. Sergeant Jones said, they were aware that in ordinary cases it was 
customary for the plaintiff’s counsel first to address them, but in this case it 
was incumbent on him to begin. This action was between the vicar of the 
parish of Leake, in the North-Riding of this county, on one part, and the 
parishioners on the other; and he appeared on behalf of the latter to prove 
the existence of three moduses, one in lieu of all vicarial tithes, and the others 
in lieu of the tithes of hay and grass, which were not to be disturbed by the 
vicar, who nevertheless sought to obtain the payment of those tithes in kind. 
The reason he began was that in all cases the parson generally claimed the 
right of taking tithes in kind; but where the parishioners contended that 
there was a modus, it was incumbent on them at the outset to prove this to 
be the case. Mr. Warrington, the plaintiff in this action, was presented to 
the vicarage of Leake in 1814. There had been frequent disputes between 
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the vicar and the parishioners ; and as the living had been under sequestration 
ever since 1815, and the vicar he believed in confinement, he had been scarcely 
known to his parishioners but by his litigious spirit ; for bills had been filed, 
but with little success ; and now to-day they were brought here to try the 
validity of the three moduses alluded to. The first, which was in lieu of all 
vicarial tithes, was for the township of Landmoth, which was in the parish 
of Leake, and comprised Catto, Oxmoor, Oxbank, Crosby, and Marigoldhall ; 
for which there was an annual payment of 6/. on the Suncays after old St. 
Mark and old St. Luke; namely, 4/. 13s. 4d. for Landmoth, and LJ. 6s. 8d. 
for the others. The second was for the township of Leake, in lieu of the 
tithes of hay and grass, and for this there had been an annual payment of 15s. 


on the Sunday after old Michaelmas-day. A third was for the township of 


Borrowby-cum-Geldable, in the parish of Leake, also in lieu of the tithes of 
hay and grass ; for the first of which 10s, was annually payable, and for the 
second, 3s. 4d. The plaintiff first filed a bill in 1820, which he believed was 
not very productive; he afterwards filed another against a gentleman of con- 
siderable property in the parish, which was equally unsuccessful, and was 
dismissed with costs. He then filed a third bill in the Court of Exchequer on 
the 15th of June, 1827; the decree was obtained in April, 1831; and they 
were now here, far advanced in the month of September, 1832, to try the 
issue. It would be observed, there were three different moduses, and conse- 
quently three distinct issues; and he believed that with regard to the whole 
of them, the existence of the moduses would be established on the best possible 
foundation on which they could stand, namely, that of usage. It was that to 
which they should refer, than which nothing could be stronger, except a 
terrier signed by the vicar or parson himself, setting forth the conditions and 
amount of the modus. Since 1760, there have been no less than eight of 
these terriers granted; and though not all signed by the vicar, the great 
majority of them were, and the whole of them, he believed, by the church- 
wardens and principal inhabitants. These he should produce. He should 
also shew that since the living was put in sequestration to a Mr. Charles 
Metcalfe, that gentleman had been in the habit of receiving the moduses as 
usual, The plaintiff had, however, thought proper to raise this action; he 
should therefore produce the terriers, and call as many ancient witnesses as 
they could find in proof of the payments having been made under these 
moduses. It would be urged he believed on the other side, that there was 
some difficulty in fixing the boundaries of Borrowby and Crosby; but he 
should shew, from a cause in Young’s Reports, that this was held to be 
perfectly immaterial, as the vicar could in that case proceed against either of 
them. He believed that reference would also be made to certain ancient 
documents, which he would not anticipate, as he should afterwards have an 
opportunity of remarking on them. 

The terriers were then put in. The first bore date, Sept. 11th, 1760; it 
was signed by the vicar and churchwardens, and laid down the moduses 
payable in the three townships as had been stated by the learned counsel. — 

Mr. CresswWELL observed, that it was specified in the case of the townships 
of Leake and Borrowby-cum-Geldable, that the agistment tithes should be 
taken according to agreement. 

The Jupce said it appeared that the modus was only meant to cover the 
tithe of hay. 

Six other terriers were put in, dated respectively, June 27th, 1764, July 24th, 
1770, June 30th, 1777, Sept. 17th, 1781, October Ist, 1809, and Sept. 10th, 
1814; the earlier ones were signed by the vicars, and their provisions were 
exactly similar to those of the first. 

Mr. Allen Robinson, son of Mr. Thomas Robinson, late steward to Mr. 
Metcalfe, was called in proof of his father’s death, whose depositions tn the 
Court of Exchequer were then put in and read; from which it appeared that 
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the sums specified in the moduses were received by him from the several 
townships during the time that Mr. Metcalfe held the vicarage. 

Several other witnesses were called in proof of the payment during a space of 
upwards of thirty years, when a question was raised by the counsel on the other 
side, as to whether those payments covered the hay and grass tithe, or the hay 
tithe only.—Mr. Sergeant Jones contended strongly that the former was the 
case.—One of the witnesses was recalled, from whom it appeared that there 
was a payment of 4s. or 5s. on each cow, as an agistment tithe, in the town- 
ships of Leake and Borrowby-cum-Geldable. The second and third issues, in- 
volving the questions with regard to those townships, were consequently 
abandoned by the defendants, they having pleaded that the payments were in 
lieu of the tithes of both hay and grass. 

Mr. Potxock then addressed the jury at great length, urging that if two of 
the issues maintained by the defendants were proved to be unfounded, and had 
been given up by his friends on the other side, it was a strong presumption 
that the other could not be legally upheld. He should produce certain docu- 
ments to shew that the moduses attempted to be proved, and which were 
alleged to have existed since the reign of Richard the Ist, were fallacious. 
He produced the endowment of the vicarage in 1344; the presentation of the 
Archbishop of York from the Bishop of Durham; the taxation of Pope 
Nicholas the Xth, and the new taxation in the reign of Edward the II.; also 
the ecclesiastical living in the reign of Henry VIII.; from which he argued 
that there was no modus then in existence, out that the tithes were taken 
in kind, 

Mr. Sergeant Jones replied, observing that there had been no documents 
put in on the other side but what had been used in the Court of Exchequer ; 
and it was that court which had sent this case here for trial. With regard to 
the endowment and the ecclesiastical survey which had been put in, it had been 
held by a high legal authority, that the word ‘tithe ’ when used in such instances, 
might mean either tithes in kind or by a modus, and could prove nothing 
against the usage. He then inforced the authority of the terriers, and alleged 
that if the plaintiff had had any thing to contradict them he would not have 
failed to make use of it. He also objected to the agistment tithe being the same 
as that which they called the tithe of grass; the former referring to grass 
eaten by cattle in the pasture, the latter to that which was cut, and that con- 
sequently the second and third issues might be upheld. 

The Jupe@er observed that it did not appear that the modus covered the 
tithes of hay and grass, including the agistment tithe, and that consequently 
in the issues respecting the townships of Leake and Borrowby-cum-Geldable, if 
they were of that opinion, they would find a verdict for the plaintiff. If they 
thought the existence of these moduses were impeached by the plaintiff’s docu- 
mentary evidence, they would find a verdict for the plaintiff; but if they were 
of opinion that this was not the case, they would find a verdict substantiating 
the existence of the moduses as a payment in lieu of the tithes of hay only. 
The modus of the townships of Landmoth and Crosby presented rather a dif- 
ferent question. He thought it singular that the defendants should insist on 
its being in lieu only of vicarial tithes, and not of those of hay and corn, as it 
would have been more to their interest to prove it to be otherwise. If, 
however, the jury were of opinion that it was in lieu of vicarial tithes, they 
would find a verdict supporting that view of the case. He would recommend 
their attention to be directed to the three issues separately. 

The jury retired, and after a short consultation, returned into court, and de- 
livered their opinion that the 6/. payable under the modus for the townships of 
Landmoth and Crosby was in lieu of the vicarial tithes; and that the pay- 
ments under the others were each in lieu only of the tithe of hay, and not of 
the agistment tithe :—thus finding a verdict for the defendant in the first issue, 
and for the plaintiff on the second and third. 
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RIGHT TO MAKE CHURCH RATES. 


In the High Court of Delegates, on Thursday, June 28th ult., an appeal was 
made from the Chancery Court of York, in a case of office promoted by two of 
the Churchwardens of the parish of Dewsbury, in the county and diocese of 
York, against twelve Inhabitants of the said parish (two of whom were also 
churchwardens) for refusing to make, or to concur in making, a rate or assess- 
ment, or a sufficient rate or assessment for the repairs of the parish church, and 
for other lawful and necessary expenses. The facts, as pleaded in the articles, 
were these :—The parish of Dewsbury consists of three townships—Dewsbury, 
Soothill, and Ossett—the inhabitants of each of which were assessed in one 
third of the church rate of the parish. In August 1830, at a vestry meeting, 
the churchwardens laid before the parishioners assembled, for their considera- 
tion, estimates of the expenses necessary for the repairs and incidental expenses 
of the church, to the amount of 1112., and proposed a rate to that amount. 
The majority of the meeting, however, considered 501. sufficient, and agreed to 
make a rate to that extent only, which the churchwardens deémed wholly in- 
adequate for the necessary expenses for the due performance of divine service. 
They therefore cited twelve of the parishioners present at the meeting before 
the Ecclesiastical Court, on the ground that, by refusing to make a sufficient 
rate, they had been guilty of a spiritual offence. The judge in the court below 
rejected the articles, and an appeal was presented to this court. 

The Kine’s Apvocare, with whom was Dr. Phillimore and Mr, Greenwood, 
for the respondents, contended that this was an entirely novel and unprece- 
dented proceeding ; that the parties had not acted contumaciously; that they 
had therefore committed no offence ; and if they had, this criminal proceeding 

yas not the mode which the churchwardens should have adopted. , 

Mr. Hoong, for the appellant, (in the absence of his leader Dr. Lushington,) 
argued, that a refractory proceeding like this, on the partof the two church- 
wardens (who were for the chappelry, not the mother church) and a majority 
of the meeting in refusing what the churchwardens knew to be necessary ex- 
penses, rendered them amenable to ecclesiastical censure; that churchwardens 
had no power of themselves to make a rate; and if they were to be at the 
mercy of a number of the parishioners who could refuse an adequate rate, the 
church (for the condition of which the wardens were responsible) might be- 
come dilapidate, and sufficient provision might not be made for the performance 
of divine service. ! 

Their Lordships pronounced against the appeal, remitted the cause to the 
court below, and decreed costs against the appellants. y 
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AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE (IN PARISHES INCLOSED UNDER ANY 
ACT OF PARLIAMENT) THE LETTING OF THE POOR ALLOT- 
MENTS IN SMALL PORTIONS TO INDUSTRIOUS COTTAGERS. 

(ist June, 1832. | 


Wurreas in parishes inclosed under Acts of Parliament there are in many 
cases allotments made for the benefit of the poor, chiefly with a view to fuel, 
which are now comparatively useless and unproductive : And whereas it would 
tend much to the welfare and happiness of the poor if those allotments could 
be let at a fair rent, and in small portions, to industrious cottagers of good 
character, while the distribution of fuel might be augmented by appropriating 
the said rents to the purchase of an additional quantity ; be it therefore enacted 
by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
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assembled, and by the authority of the same, That it shall and may be lawful 
for the trustees of the said allotments, together with the churchwardens and 
overseers of the poor, in parish vestry assembled, and they are hereby required, 
to let portions of any such allotment, not less than one fourth of a statute acre, 
and not exceeding one such acre, to any one individual, according to their dis- 
cretion, as a yearly occupation from Michaelmas to Michaelmas, (and at such 
rent as land of the same quality is usually let for in the said parish,) to such 
industrious cottagers of good character, being day labourers or journeymen 
legally settled in the said parish, and dwelling within or near its bounds, as 
shall apply for the same in the manner herein-after mentioned. 

II. Provided also, and be it further enacted, That the person hiring the same 
shall be held bound to cultivate it in such a manner as shall preserve the land 
in a due state of fertility. 

III. And be it further enacted, That for the purpose of carrying this Act 
into effect a vestry shall be held in the first week in September in every year, of 
which ten days notice shall be given in the usual manner, at which vestry the 
trustees of the said allotments may attend and vote, if they shall so think fit, 
and at which vestry, or some adjournment thereof, any industrious cottager of 
good character who may desire to rent such portion of land as aforesaid may 
apply for the same; and the said vestry are hereby required, taking into con- 
sideration the character and circumstances of the applicant, to determine the 
case, either by rejecting his application, or by making an order that he shall be 
permitted to occupy such portion of the poor allotment, being not less than one 
fourth of a statute acre nor exceeding one such acre, as the said vestry in their 
discretion shall determine, and upon the terms herein-before enacted; and the 
said order of vestry shall be held to all intents and purposes to be a sufficient 
title and authority to such applicant to enter into the occupation of such land 
at the time therein appointed. 

IV. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That the rent shall be re- 
served and payable to the churchwardens and overseers of the poor, on behalf 
of the vestry, in one gross sum for the whole year, and shall be paid to one or 
either of them at the end of the year’s occupation. 

V. And be it further enacted, That if the rent of such portion of land shall 
at any time be four weeks in arrear, or if at the end of any one year of occu- 
pation it shall be the opinion of the vestry that the land has not been duly cul- 
tivated, so as to fulfil the useful and benevolent purposes of this Act, then and 
in such case the churchwardens and overseers of the poor, or any or either of 
them, with the consent of the vestry, may serve a notice to quit upon the 
occupier of such portion of land; whereupon the said occupier shall deliver up 
possession of the same to the churchwardens and overseers aforesaid, or any or 
either of them, within one week after the said notice has been duly served 
upon him. 

VI. And be it further enacted, That if any person to whom such portion of 
land as aforesaid shall have been let, for his or her own occupation, shall 
refuse to quit and to deliver up possession thereof when thereto required 
according to the terms of this Act, or if any other person or persons shall un- 
lawfully enter upon or take or hold possession of any such land, it shall be 
lawful for the churchwardens and overseers of the poor, or any or either of 
them, to exhibit a complaint against the person so in possession of such land 
before two of his Majesty’s justices of the peace, who are hereby authorized 
and required to issue a summons, under their hands and seals, to the person 
against whom such complaint shall be made, to appear before them at a time 
and place appointed therein ; and such justices are hereby required and ein- 
powered, upon the appearance of the defendant before them, or upon proof on 
oath that such summons has been duly served upon him, or left at his usual 
place of residence, or if there should have been any difficulty in finding such 
usual place of residence, then upon proof on oath of such difficulty, and that 
such summons has been affixed on the door of the parish church of the said 
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parish in which such land is situated, and in any extra-parochial place on 
some public building or other conspicuous place therein, to proceed to hear and 
determine the matter of such complaint, and if they shall find and adjudge the 
same to be true, then by warrant under their hands and seals to cause posses- 
sion of the land in question to be delivered to the churchwardens and overseers 
of the poor, or to some of them. 

VII. And be it further enacted, That all arrears of rent for the said portions 
of land shall be recoverable by the churchwardens and overseers of the poor, 
or any of them, on behalf of the vestry, by application to two of his Majesty’s 
justices of the peace in petty sessions assembled, who shall thereupon summon 
the party complained against, and after hearing what he has to allege, should 
they find any rent to be due, they are required to issue a warrant under their 
hands and seals to levy the same upon the goods and chattels of the person 
from whom the said rent shall be due and owing. 

VIII. And be it further enacted, That the rent of the said portions of land 
shall be applied by the vestry in the purchase of fuel, to be distributed in the 
winter season among the poor parishioners legally settled and resident in or 
near the said parish. 

IX. And be it further enacted, That if any of the said allotments shall be 
found to lie at an inconvenient distance from the residences of the cottagers, it 
shall be lawful for the vestry, by an order made to that effect, to let such 
allotment, or any part thereof, for the best rent that can be procured for the 
same, and to hire in lieu thereof, for the purposes of this Act, land of equal 
value, more favourably situated. 

X. And be it further enacted, That no habitations shall be erected on the 


portions of land demised under this Act, either at the expense of the parish or 
by the individuals renting the same. : 

"XI. And whereas by two Acts of the first and second years of the reign of 
his present Majesty, intituled ‘ An Act to amend an Act of the fifty-ninth year 
of his Majesty King George the Third, for the relief and employment of the 
poor,” and the other intituled “An Act to enable the churchwardens and 
overseers to inclose lands belonging to the crown, for the benefit of poor per- 
sons residing in the parish in which such crown land is situated,’ power is 
given, under certain restrictions, to inclose any quantity not exceeding fift 
acres of waste land and crown land respectively, for the use and benefit of the 
poor; be it further enacted, That in any parish where such inclosure shall 
exist or shall hereafter take place, or where land shall in any other manner be 
found appropriated for the general benefit of the poor of any parish, then and 
in such cases the powers and provisions of this Act shall be held to apply, in 
so far as the same may be found applicable. 


MR. TOMLINSON’S REPORT ON THE STOKE RECTORY TITHE 
~ COMMUTATION ACT. 


As givenin Evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Tithes, in March, 1832. 


Havine purchased the perpetual Advowson of the Rectory of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, in Staffordshire, and afterwards taken a lease from the Rector during 
his incumbency, and being resident on the spot, I was led to act as my own 
agent and solicitor; and for the last fourteen years I have personally devoted 
myself to every department connected with my Tithe claims. The field was 
extensive and the task was arduous, as the parish not only comprised the 
greater portion of the manufacturing towns of the Staffordshire Potteries, 
around which, land was in a constant state of change and’subdivision for 
accommodation purposes, but also extended over a large agricultural district 
besides ; thus presenting almost every variety and difficulty to which tithes 
are subject. 
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In the year 1827, in conjunction with the rector (the Dean of Lichfield), 
and with the sanction of the Bishop, I applied for and obtained an Act of Par- 
liament for dividing this extensive and populous parish into five distinct 
rectories, and endowing two new churches, and also for authorizing a sale of 
tithes to the respective land owners. 

This Act is purely an enabling one in respect to tithes, without any compul- 

power whatever, the pivot on which it solely moves being the mutual 
consent of the contracting parties. The Rector for the time being is empowered, 
with the joint concurrence of the Patron and Bishop (which is required in 
every case, to guard against improvident bargains on the part of the Church), 
to contract with any land owner for the sale of the tithes of his own estate, on 
such terms as may be mutually agreed upon; the equivalent commutation or 
consideration of purchase to be either— 


1. In land directly in exchange for tithes ; 

2. In money, to be afterwards laid out in land to be permanently annexed 
to the living, and in the mean time to be invested in the public funds 
or on Government security ; 

3. In yearly rent-charges issuing out of land, with an option by either 
party of a decenial revision ; 


or partly by one and partly by the other of those modes, as may be agreed 
upon by the contracting parties. 

Under the powers of this Act, sales have already been made to the Marquis 
of Stafford; Marquis of Ormonde; Sir Thomas F. F. Boughey, Bart.; L. 
Armitstead, Esq. ; Sir George Chetwynd, Bart. ; Walter Sneyd, Esq.; Josiah 
Wedgwood, Esq.; Josiah Spode, Esq. ; Thomas Kinnersly, Esq. ; and other 
land owners, making sixty-five in the whole, and comprehending 3700 acres 
of land, or nearly one-half of the agricultural portion of the parish, with other 
negotiations now pending. 

It has so happened that the purchasers in all these cases were in a situation 
to purchase out and out in money, and preferred that course; so that at 
present no sales have been made for an equivalent by way of direct exchange 
for land, or for a perpetual yearly rent charge. 

As I believe the latter was put on a new footing, it may be proper to explain 
it fully. 

Though a corn rent, calculated on the price of wheat, has been generally 
resorted to under Inclosure Acts, it does not furnish a just equivalent. In 
these days, at least, wheat frequently varies from its proper relative price to 
barley, oats, and other products ; whilst it forms only one article of family 
consumption. Therefore, in the present case, the five principal products of 
the land, namely, wheat, barley, oats, hay, and beef, are all taken to govern the 
yearly rents. As these constitute the main articles of expence in a family 
establishment, an income, founded upon and regulated by the whole of them, 
is calculated to keep pace with the times ; and being thrown into hotch pot, 
and constantly acting upon each other on a balancing principle, a more 
equal and corresponding equivalent is obtained than if it were confined to any 
one product; whilst the combination adapts it, either to a corn or grazing 
system of agriculture, or to heavy or light lands. The mode of operation is 
as follows :— 

Supposing the yearly commutation rent mutually agreed upon for any 
particular estate to be 50/. a year, it is then to be ascertained what quantities 
of each of the five different products, upon the average prices thereof, for the 
preceding five, seven, ten, or other number of years agreed upon by the parties, 
could have been purchased with that sum, dividing the same into five equal 
parts, and applying one-fifth to each of the said articles. The particular quantities, 
as thus ascertained, are always to remainthe same, but to be yielded in money, 
with an option to each party to have the value of such five products revised 
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and re-ascertained decennially at the Quarter Sessions, on the average prices 
thereof for the preceding ten years; and so in like manner for ever. 

Thus, if 8s. per bushel be the price agreed upon for wheat in the first 
instance, in that case the fifth part of 50/. (10/.) will be represented by twenty- 
five bushels of wheat. For the first ten years the 102. will be paid, but at the 
end of that period there will be an option to average the price of wheat for 
those ten years, and then to pay in money, for the next ten vears, whatever 
may be the average price of twenty-five bushels during the first ten. 

Again, in beef: if the first price agreed upon be 6d. per Ib., 4001bs. would 
represent 10/. At the end of the first ten years, whatever might be found to 
have been the average price of 400lbs. of beef during that period, would be the 
new commutation rent from that article for the next ten years, and so ftoties 
quoties, applying the same process to each of the other products. ; 

The price of corn is directed to be taken from the Gazette Returns, and that 
of hay and beef from Smithfield and Leadenhall Markets, or same other prin- 
cipal market in London ; and the sworn certificate of the clerk or some public 
salesman, of the average prices, is to be admitted in evidence at the Quarter 
Sessions, in order to give an easy and inexpensive mode of ascertainment on 
each decennial revision. 

On a certificate of the completion of each purchase being signed by the 
Rector, Patron, and Bishop, and registered in the Episcopal Registry, with a 
duplicate for the purchaser, all tithes and rectorial dues as to the premises 
therein described are to cease and be for ever extinguished. 


ee 


CHARACTER OF THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
( From his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury's Charge. ) 


WHATEVER may be my qualifications for the eminent station to which I 
have been called, however unworthy, by the Supreme Disposer of all things, 
I had the advantage, and it was not inconsiderable, of long confidential inter- 
course with my venerated and lamented Predecessor. I thus had frequent 
opportunities of observing the subjects which occupied his thoughts, and the 
principles on which he acted; and in particular, his steadiness in pursuing the 
course which his judgment approved, without turning to the right hand or the 
left, through fear of unmerited censure, or vain desire of popularity. If his 
mind was ever disquieted, it was by solicitude for the Church. The interest 
which he felt in the concerns of his clergy, his regard for their comfort, his 
sympathy in their distresses, could only be exceeded by his desire that they 
should approve themselves faithful in the work of the Lord, shouid do honour 
to their profession by their virtues, and justice to the public by the effective 
discharge of all their duties. These feelings prevailed in his mind to the latest 
moments of his life. Under the pressure of sufferings which might have war- 
ranted the indulgence of repose, be regarded the growth of the fatal disease, 
and its distressing actorfipaniments, as a warning to set his house in order, for 
this was the expression he used, and to prepare for his approaching departure. 
Among those whom I am now addressing, there are few who must not remem- 
ber his last Visitation, and the impression then made on their minds by the 
sight of their aged diocesan, collecting the remains of his strength for an exer- 
tion to which he was hardly equal, and bestowing his farewell advice, his 
valedictory blessing, on his clergy. When such was the energy displayed in 
his conduct to the last, there was little reason to apprehend the existence of 
any abuses remediable by ecclesiastical authority, with the exception of such 
as might occasionally escape attention, or be tolerated for a season through 
fear of greater inconveniences. I speak in the hearing of many, who will cor- 
rect me, if my judgment is wrong, but who, I believe, would agree with me in 
opinion that full justice was not done to my Predecessor, if I passed without 
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notice the improvements which took place in the diocese under his auspices, 
the building of churches, the establishment of schools and other charities, and 
the assistance afforded by his wisdom, zeal, and liberality, in the accomplish- 
ment of these.useful works. I have the greater satisfaction in adverting to 
facts of this nature, believing that, if duly considered in reference not to this 
diocese only, but to every diocese in the kingdom, they would go far in refuta- 
tion of the charges assiduously circulated, and in many quarters received with 
avidity, of indifference on the part of the clergy to the duties of their calling, 
and exclusive devotion to their worldly interests. I am persuaded, indeed, 
that a general survey of the beneficial agency of the National Church, on the 
fair principle of comparison, not with models of ideal perfection, which have 
no existence in reality, but with the same Church at former periods, when it 
was the pride and boast of the Country, would produce a result very greatly 
in favour of the present clergy. An inquiry on so extensive a scale, and 
embracing so many details, would be altogether unsuitable to this occasion : I 
must therefore be contented to support my assertion by one out of many 
proofs,—the increase, both in number and efficiency, of institutions for pious 
and charitable purposes under the more immediate patronage of the Church. 
And thus while I do justice to the late Metropolitan, and the clergy at large, 
I shall have the farther advantage of shewing the claims of these important 
establishments to the good wishes of all, who are friendly to the diffusion of 
scriptural knowledge, and the religious education of the poor; of all, who 
desire the advancement of piety among their countrymen, or the conversion of 
the heathen to the faith of Christ. 

It is known that the National Society owes its existence to the system of 
instruction introduced from the East by the late Dr. Bell; and we have the 
authority* of that eminent benefactor of his country, I might say of mankind, 
for ascribing the extraordlnary prosperity of the Institution to the steady and 
uniform support which it received from the late Primate. 


CLERGY IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The leading article of The Times of the 18th ult. contains the following remarks 
on New South Wales, to which, in justice to Mr. Archdeacon Broughton, an 
explanation is due. 

“We find an expensive church establishment, which reform is beginning to reach ;” 
and after alluding to the establishment of “the Australian College, or Literary 
Institution for the higher branches of education in Sydney, founded at the com- 
mencement of the present year,” it continues— 

“The Archdeacon, Mr. Broughton, and his clergy, for whom a seventh part of 
the lands of the colony have hitherto been set aside to support religious and scholastic 
instructors, have hitherto done nothing towards the establishment of any academical 
or scholastic institution. They have even drawn from the Colonial Treasury the 
immense sum of 18,0002. a-year in salaries, besides the allotments of land in the 
hands of the corporation for their benefit.” 

In the latter end of the year 1829 there were upwards of 16,000 convicts, and 
10,000 settlers and children, distributed over the colony, at 40 stations. 

To supply the religious duties of these stations there were 15 chaplains, each of 
whom was obliged to give two, and many of them three or four full services on 
Sunday, besides a weekly attendance in gaols, hospitals, schools, &c., and often had a 
very considerable distance to ride between each service. 

Of these 40 stations, 17, containing upwards of 3,000 convicts, besides settlers and 
children, had no provision whatever, the distance being too great, and the number of 
chaplains not being sufficient to attend them. 


——— a nt er ae ee — 





* In an extract from a Sermon preached at Westminster Abbey on the Sunday after the 
death of the Archbishop, which was printed by the Author for private distribution. 
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These chaplains have 2501. a-year each, and a house allowed them; and where a 
horse is neeessary for their distant duties, 2s. 6d. per day. 

The senior chaplain, who has been there nearly 40 years, has 4001. per annum; 
and the two next, after 15 years’ service, were raised to 3001. per annum each. 

Dr. Lang, the Presbyterian minister, who lives in Sydney, has but one church, 
but few Presbyterians, and receives from the Colonial Government 300/. per annum, 
which he obtained from his first appointment. 

It is scarcely possible to describe the inconveniences and extra expenses to which a 
family-man is exposed who is stationed in the interior, perhaps 50, 100, and from 
200 to 400 miles from Sydney, the only place from whence he can get his supplies. 

The stipends of the chaplains and the archdeacon amounted, in 1825, to 5,200U. per 
annum ; in 1826, for an increased number at the same rate, to 5,700. ; and in 1829, 
for a further increase of chaplains, to 6,000. ; the total of any year, including building 
new churches, chapels (used as schools), and glebe-houses, and repairs, not having 
exceeded 11,0002; which, had the mother country paid for the 16,000 convicts sent 
from her parishes to be reformed, would not have amounted to I4s, each per annum. 

No chaplain has fewer than 1,000 persons, being Protestants, under his care, and 
several from 2,000 to 5,000. The number of registered Episcopalians in the colony 
was then nearly 30,000. 

In the early part of the year 1825 there were 10 stations, at which only 14 religious 
services were attended to; and in the latter part of 1829 there were 2] stations, with 
53 services, and it was stated to the Government that there were yet 17 more required. 

So far from Mr. Archdeacon Broughton and his clergy having “hitherto done 
nothing towards the establishment of any academical or scholastic institution,” the 
following facts will prove the contrary— 

In 1824 the necessity of establishing in every part of the colony parochial schools, 
and one or more of a higher order, as the wants of the colony required, was very 
strongly urged on the Secretary of State by the then archdeacon. 

On his arrival there, in 1825, he found a male and female orphan school, containing 
188 children, and 17 day schools, at which were between 800 and 900 day scholars, 
and for the whole the auditor’s accounts state the charges to be for that year 11,0002 

In 1829 there were 253 male and female orphans fed, clothed, educated, and taught 
trades and domestic service, and in the course of four years 140 boys and girls had 
been apprenticed ; there were 36 parochial schools, containing upwards of 1,800, and 
the whole expense was under 8,000/. 

The female orphan school had been established by Governor King, the male by 
Governor Macquarrie, and one-eighth of the duties levied on imported goods was 
applied to the support of both these and the day schools. A deed of trust was made, 
and confirmed by the Crown, naming individuals holding offices for the administra- 
tion of these revenues, &c. 

The state in which these orphan children were found in the early part of 1825 was 
horrible. They were naked, starved, afflicted with itch, scald heads, and ophthalmia. 
The provisions were plundered to a very great amount, and yet, strange to say, all 
representations and efforts to correct the abuse proved unavailing for nearly a year, 

In the early part of 1826 the attention of His Majesty's Government was again 
very strongly called to the necessity of immediately establishing an academical 
school; and a scheme for its arrangement, upon a very extensive and by no means 
exclusive plan, was given in. The expense was far less than the amount reeently 
granted to Dr. Lang; and whilst a very considerable reduction in the mode of 
expending the revenue for both clergy and schools was proposed, another was pointed 
out, by which both could be greatly augmented, to meet, not only the growing 
wants of the colony within itself, but those arising from the thousands of convicts 
annually sent there. _ ; 

From Van Dieman’s Land, about the same time, similar representations were 
made, and of the necessity of establishing a male and female orphan school in that 
colony, to save a large number of children annually sent out with their convict 
parents from a state of debauchery too disgusting to describe. The latter, through 
the persevering industry and talent of Lieutenant-Governor Arthur, were established, 
and are carried on in a very satisfactory manner and with great economy. 

The only notice taken of that part of the report relating to the augmentation 
of churches and schools, was a direction to the Governor to report upon that report, 
which was said to contain “too many points to act upon.” 

The same subject was again pressed on the attention of Government in 1827, 
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again in 1828, and again in 1829, and it was urged that three or four exhibitions 
to the Universities in England might be established if the former proposal was 
not acceded to. To these representations no answer was given, although the scheme 
of education was approved of by competent judges; and in all these plans, the 


expense to the colony would have been trifling, and, compared with the advantages 
to be derived, nothing. It should also be added, that no system of exclusion was 
proposed. 


In the latter part of the year 1829 Mr. Archdeacon Broughton arrived in the 
colony, and in January, 1830, drew up his report, and accompanied it with a plan 
for forming two large schools, preparatory to the institution of a College. This 
plan is enclosed. ‘To this no reply was made; no notice whatever was taken of the 
Archdeacon’s recommendation, 

In December, 1830, months after Archdeacon Broughton’s plan had been received, 
Dr. Lang arrived in England, well knowing the Archdeacon’s proposal. He has 
printed a letter he addressed to the Secretary of State, containing the most slan- 
derous untruths, unbecoming any man, more especially one of his profession. He 
has therein dared to assert, that what had been done “had excited a spirit of dis- 
affection towards His Majesty’s Government among the native youth of the colony ; 
and (he continues) I will even add, my Lord, has sown the seeds of future rebellion.” 
He has also printed Lord Howick’s answer to this letter, and he succeeded in receiv- 
ing an order on the Colonial Government for 3,5001. on fulfilling the conditions he 
proposed, But the result of his plans and his reception in the colony have been very 
different to what persons in England suppose. 

At last, in July, 1831, months after Dr. Lang had sailed, two clergymen were 
sent out by Government, to preside over schools proposed by the archdeacon, under 
the most pitiful restrictions and allowances. 

These facts, it is hoped, will succeed in satisfying the public that the fault of not 
establishing a school for the higher branches of education does not rest with Mr. 
Archdeacon Broughton and his clergy. 

It is impossible within the compass of a newspaper (the Times) to enter into all the 
details necessary to enable persons in this country to understand the state of the colony 
of New South Wales and the establishments there ; but if the House of Commons in 
the next session will insist on a committee being appointed to examine into the 
affairs of that colony, and the members of the committee know how to enter on the 
subject, and will probe everything to the bottom, there will come forth such scenes 
of fraud, injustice, and cruelty, and such violation of all decency of conduct, both in 


private and public men, as will astonish and make people wonder that such a sink of 
iniquity should have been suffered to exist. 


To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—I have no desire to continue a discussion longer than it may appear due to my 
own veracity. I therefore take the liberty of again troubling you, not doubting you 
will render me justice. 

In your article in The Times of the 12th inst. you state, “ Our correspondent 
cannot deny that the great sum of about 18,000/. has been drawn from the Colonial 


Treasury yearly, for the support of the episcopal clergy. They have hitherto done 
nothing to establish the means of general instruction.” 

These are opinions, but I appeal to facts. 

First, I beg to re-assert, fearless of contradiction (for I quote from the audited 
accounts of the colony, printed and published there, and now in my possession, 
which accounts were sent to the Colonial-office), that the sum expended on the epis- 
copal clergy never did in any one year exceed 11,0001., which sum included stipends, 
buildings, repairs, and rent, as the following extracts from “ the abstract of receipts 
and disbursements on account of the clergy” will prove :— 


In 1823 and 1824, 18,184 dol. 19 cents, or £3,989 17 0 


DOD wasshsscedix 23,184 dol. 10 cents, or 4,973 0 0O 
Subsequently, the accounts were not kept in dollars. 
BGS sacccvcccoccencscessoncconccancncssssesons 6,637 6 9 


1827 (including arrears due in 1826)... 10,3859 15 3 
1828 (ditto ditto ditto 1827)... 10,922 12 11 
ecocescocsccnecsesseteccescoecsdascedntee 10,157 15 9 


1829 
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Secondly, That the sum set apart by the Crown for the support of schools has 
been expended on that object, and on that alone, administered by a body com 
of laity as well as clergy, some of the former not being members of the church of 
England ; and that, as these means increased, schools and scholars were increased 
also; for in the course of five years, the number of schools, of far greater utility 
than a college in a colony of that description, was augmented from 19 to 36, and the 
number of children from 900 to 1,800. 

As to Dr. Lang, I have not abused him, although he has calumniated me very 
grossly. From the inquiry which most probably will be instituted in the next 
Parliament, the public will learn the real state of the case as to the success of his 
college. 

If no higher school for education was established previously, the fault does not 
rest with the episcopal clergy, the necessity of it having been annually stated to the 
Government since the year 1825. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
T. H. SCOTT, 


Whitfield Rectory, near Hexham, Late Archdeacon of New South Wales. 
Oct, 15th. 





MISCELLANEA. 


ON THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 


‘* Dicam insigne, recens, adhuc 
Indictum ore alio.’’—Hor. 


On the Principle of Conducting and Teaching a large School by the Pupils them- 
selves under one Master, and how far such a practice was carried in tuition 
before its publication to the European world by the Rev. Dr. Bell, in 1797. 


Tue subsidiary practices and details of the method of teaching pursued 
by Dr. Bell at Madras, have, on their adoption in this country, under- 
gone many improvements; but the principle which he there so fortunately 
discovered, was brought at once into action, perfect, and incapable of future 


amendment. From this principle, so entire and complete, the Doctor’s public - 


fame and reputation have arisen; and it is this which, if carefully directed, 
will hand him down to posterity as an illustrious benefactor of mankind. _ 
The diffusion of education which has taken place within the last thirty-six 
years, may, with justice, be attributed to the discovery of means whereby 
great numbers of pupils could be instructed on an easy, sure, and economical 
plan. The Report of the Military Male Asylum at Madras, in the East 
Indies, published by Dr. Bell, in 1797, contains the first development of such 
means, and to him belongs the credit of rendering this discovery available to 
the most unlimited extent. In the commencement of his career, there were 
many who, from various motives, were unwilling to concede to him the honour 
of “ originality ;” and had their research extended more widely into the 
records of scholastic institutions, they would doubtless have produced, with 
no small triumph, the scattered expressions or practices which seem to bear, 
however remotely, some assimilation, either to his principle or to his sub- 
ordinate and comparatively insignificant methods. I am not aware, however, 
that this was ever done. The importance of the subject, as well as the his- 
torical fact, now that the contest has subsided, will justify some slight investi- 
gation into the state of tuition as to this point before the Doctor’s publication 
of his “ Experiment.” The coincidencies with inferior practices I shall not 
now consider, but confine myself to whatever appears connected with the 
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notion of “‘ mutual! instruction, and mutual discipline.” The great and distin- 
guishing discovery of Dr. Bell, is the principle that “ a school, how numerous 
soever, may be taught by the scholars themselves.” The classification of 
pupils is necessarily implied in this principle; and so is a gradation of officers. 
Ist, Tutors, or teachers of individuals; 2ndly, Teachers (and assistants) of 
classes ; ren i Ushers, or overseers of these teachers; and, 4thly, Monitors, 
or boys who have charge over every particular department and office in large 
schools ;—all these are responsible, in their several stations, to the master for 
the due performance of their respective duties. The object of my present 
inquiry then will be, to ascertain whether, before Dr. Bell’s time, a power 
thus universal and perfect was ever devised, matured, and adopted in schools, 
and regarded as applicable to every country, and to the whole circle of 
scholastic knowledge ; and if not, what were the practices or arrangements 
which nearest approached the “‘ scheme of conducting a school through the 
es of the scholars themselves.” 

Perhaps it may be necessary, before we proceed, to notice the qualification 
Dr. Bell so candidly makes in his Dedication to the late Duke of York, as to 
the newness of his principle. ‘ His work,” [Elements of Tuition, Part I., or 
the Madras School,] he says, “ is an unadorned narrative of an experiment (as 
it was styled on its first publication), or a body of facts developing a new prin- 
ciple, or rather the improvement and enlargement of the old principle, on 
which monitors have heretofore been employed in well regulated schools. It 
is not so much a new power as a new machine—a self-moving, and almost a 
self-regulating, machine—actuated by a power which, though known to exist, 
still lay, like the virtue of the magnet, from age to age, neglected and unused.” 
(P. 21.) In “ Elements of Tuition,” Part III., or ‘‘ Ludus Literarius” (pp. 93 
and 94), he forcibly points out the sense in which his discovery is original 
and novel. ‘ This discovery cannot, in one sense of the word, be denomi- 
nated entirely new—not entirely new in that sense of the word in which there 
is nothing new under the sun—not entirely new as to its principle, for monitors 
of old were wont to be employed, in well regulated schools, for purposes of 
discipline, occasional instruction, &c.; but new in the idea of rendering this 

rinciple the universal agent in a school—new in the systematic arrangement 
into which it is digested to give it full effect—new in its practical application 
to the full extent of its powers, which know no other limits than the capacity 
of the school-room and the number of the scholars—new in the entire accom- 
plishment of its object—new in its publication to the world eighteen [34] 
years ago, as a system by which a school or family may teach itself, under the 
superintendence of the master or parent.” 

I do not know whether Dr. Bell, in his allusion to the “ Monitors of well 
regulated Schools,” spoke from any other knowledge than the common prac- 
tice of English schools suggested; he has not at least communicated any 
authorities, either from treatises on education, or from the rules of schools 
shewing the extent to which the practice was carried. Nor has any other 
person examined this point. I do not hesitate, therefore, though quite aware 
of the imperfect nature of my materials, to produce the isolated instances | 
have noticed, where arrangements somewhat similar have been transiently 
and solitarily used. In doing so my desire is rather, by the comparison, to 
reflect honour on Dr. Bell, than to detract, in the least, from his deserts ; for 
however plain some of the regulations are, they are deficient in several impor- 
tant features of his principle ; and whatever accordance we may observe in 
them now, they were not understood at the time as principles, nor applied as 
systems: and I am inclined to think, that Dr. Bell, in the passage quoted 
above, has conceded more than he might, in justice to himself, have done. 

The forms of national government, and the model of armies, exhibited a 
pattern which we are surprised was not more frequently extended to schools. 
Dr. Bell has illustrated his principle by referring, not only to a regiment and 
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a ship, the army and navy, but also to the system of visitation and jurisdic- 
tion in our ecclesiastical government, which is, he says, “ the most perfect 
archetype of the Madras system.” 

Lycurgus, that great and original legislator, whose laws! took such deep 
root in the minds of his countrymen, resolved, we are told, ‘‘ the whole busi- 
ness of legislation into the bringing up of children.” And it is worthy of 
observation, that his directions for their instruction and discipline, as ex- 
plained by Plutarch, very accurately coincide, not only with the classification, 
but with the self-government of the new system. en seven* years old 
they were put into companies, or classes, “‘ where they were all kept under the 
same order and discipline, and had their exercises and recreations in common.” 
This is no imperfect exemplification of the classing and instruction of a 
Madras school ; but Lycurgus did not stop here: he had a kind of self-tuition 
also. ‘‘ He who shewed the most conduct and courage was made captain of 
the company. The rest kept their eyes upon him, obeyed his orders, and bore, 
with patience, the punishments he inflicted; so that their whole education 
was one exercise of obedience.” He also had superior officers, or, as they 
were called, ‘ inspectors of youth ;” and he gave the command of each com- 
pany to the discreetest and most spirited of those called irens. An iren was 
one who had been two years out of the class of boys; a melliren one of the 
oldest lads. This iren, then, a youth of twenty years old, gives orders to those 
under his command in their little battles, and has them to serve at his house.t 

When we consider the changes in society, and the different matter and 
objects of education, we may readily agree to the universality and inherent 
propriety of that principle of teaching and discipline which was so powerful 
in the times of Lycurgus, and is now also in full effect and operation with 
us. The arrangements, the gradation of office, and power and responsibility, 
are, as nearly as possible, identical with the Madras system. But it does not 
appear that literature, so much as military and moral virtue, and personal 
fortitude, was the object of their application by the Spartan legislator. 

The Military Orphan Asylum, in which the new system was first brought 
into modern practice, between thirty and forty years ago, and the Royal 
Military Asylum at Chelsea, assimilate, in many of their exercises, to the 
directions of Lycurgus. There can be no doubt that this division and regular 
control was very early adopted into the government of armies and bodies of 
people, for the sake of upholding authority, and order, and uniformity, and 
for executing the laws, and administering justice. Thus Moses acgepted the 
counsel of his father-in-law, and “ chose able men out of all Israel, and made 
them heads over the people, rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of 
fifties, and rulers of tens.” These rulers, like Madras teachers in schools, 
«« judged the people at all seasons; the hard cases they brought unto Moses, 
but every small matter they judged themselves.” We find this same principle 
adopted by Cyrus in his armies, and also in other departments. Xenophon 
says, (Ashley’s translation of the Cyropedia, p. 312,) “ For as the com- 
manders of tens take care of their several decades; the captains, of the com- 
manders of ten; the commanders of 1,000, of the captains; the commanders 
of 10,000, of the commanders of 1,000 ;~—by which means no one is left with- 
out care, though an army consists of many times 10,000 men. And when a 
general has any service for the army, it is enough for him to give his orders 


* “The Lacedemonians divided children of seven years of into classes, which 
were governed by one of the scholars more courageous, more discreet, and further 
instructed, who was called #n¢, who had power to punish the more petulant, or 
report to the master.”— Middendorf, p. 370, who refers to Alex. Sard. Lib. 1. 
cap. ii. 

A Have not some of our public schools, and even universities, till very lately, con- 
tinued a similar practice ? 
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to the commanders of 10,000. In like manner as these affairs were lated, 
Cyrus accordingly ranged the affairs of his household under certain heads.” 
These two instances will probably be regarded as not connected with schools; 
but they are no other than examples of the principle of Lycurgus, previously 
and subsequently applied to the government and instruction of adults ; and the 
former, from scripture, Dr. Bell himself has quoted in illustration of his own 
principle, as applied to children. 

The same kind of subordinate and connected responsibility has been, doubt- 
less, adopted in all countries on important matters. 

The following rule of St. Benét is equally applicable to the superintendence 
of the children of a school :—‘ If the congregation is numerous, it must be 
divided by tens, with a dean over each, to be chosen amongst the brethren of 
the best life.” But we must leave these notices of the general idea, and look 
into school practices on this subject. The first I shall notice is full and per- 
fect, though the names of the officers would lead one to conclude it was a 
mere copy from the Grecian republic. But here was the merit of the master, 
and the principle of the Madras system is almost, if not completely, recog- 
nized. 

The scholastic government adopted by Trocedorf was exactly assimilated to 
the best constituted state. For, according to the ancient Attic and Roman 
mode,* he divided his whole school, which was numerous, into six classes, 
the classes into certain tribes or companies, over which one (Dr. Bell’s teacher) 
presided as ruler ('Avroxparwp), but attended with so many ephori, that in 
such a number of scholars there might not be wanting overlookers (‘ExtusAnrav) 
or guardians to every one in his place, (Dr. Bell’s tutors and pupils.) Those 
whom he appointed to the care of domestic discipline he called ceconomi, 
(Dr. Bell’s monitors) ; censors of manners (whom he designated dppoorat) 
were the ephori and inspectors (Dr. Bell’s monitors of order, silence, &c., or 
assistant teachers), whose office it was, in the public meetings for reading and 
sacred disputations, to watch over their fellows of the same tribe. He ap- 
pointed questors and discophori, who, subject to the ephori, were to serve at 
the table. He created a consul (Dr. Bell’s usher) every month (from the body 
of the scholars), with whom he joined twelve senatorst and two censors; and 
one day in eight was named for public trial, if there was any thing to be sub- 
mitted to it. (M. Godof. Ludovicus’s History of celebrated Masters and 
Schools.) 

The zeal of foreign writers on the subject of education in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries, seems to have greatly surpassed that of the 
British. (Thomas) Crenius, who has been styled the most learned doctor, has 
set us an example, which, however imperfect, might have been followed with 
much advantage. He collected and published, in 1692, with notes, the tracts{ 
which were then esteemed most eminent on the subjects of study, and on the 
‘best modes of tuition, under the title of ‘‘ Consilia et methodi auree studiorum 
optimé instituendorum.” I am, however, aware that there have been written 
in this country several books on education which I lament I have never been 
able to discover and peruse; indeed, since the art of teaching has been so 
completely remodelled, the writings of our ancestors on this subject may be of 
little further use, than as exhibiting the slow progress learning has made in 
the methods of its own communication and acquisition; and, perhaps, as 
affording us a valued confirmation of practices which, having laid dormant 
and neglected for some generations, are now eagerly revived, and brought 
forth in the strength of maturity and experience. 





—- 


* The custom of dividing schools into classes or forms. 
+t Here we have Dr. Bell's “ trial by a jury of twelve peers.” 
t Authors’ names:—Fortius, Erasmus, Vives, Casellus, Sturm, Scioppius, Borri- 
chius, Aretinus, Naudeus, Grotius, Vossius. 
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There is a great deal of dross and pedantry among the Datch and German 
writers; and there are also many practices and rules which coincide, in a 
remarkable manner, with what are considered the improvements of modern 
times. But those which do not refer to the main principle of self-tuition I 
shall, for the present, omit, and proceed to select the few notices which seem 
to bear upon the new system of making the scholars auxiliary to their own 
instruction and discipline. I give as literal translations as possible. 

Sturm explicitly recognises the monitorial discipline and inspection with 
regular classification, and a kind of responsibility. He has chosen from the 
scholars decuriones (teachers), monitors of good behaviour, and .exactors* of 
duties (assistant teachers, &c.) ‘‘ But the moderator (usher) himself so pre- 
sides as a harmless dictator, who, subject to a more powerful magistrate, then 
only obtains commendation when he governs discreetly and performs his 
duties efficiently.” 

Budeus (de Philologia) seems to have entertained no mean idea of the 
mutual advantages of one boy teaching another; he dwells particularly on the 
emulation from classification. He quite agrees with Dr. Bell in his minor 
details on these subjects; but his sentiments are cramped and confined to 
solitary directions on specified points. He does not generalize, or assume any 
principle. In reciting words, he recommends “ that two boys, standing to- 
gether, should mutually require from each other the words. He who per- 
formed more satisfactorily was to have the higher place.” Here we perceive 
Dr. Bell’s tutor and pupil. ‘ When the boys have written their translations,” 
he directs “ that they pair off into twos, and each read over aloud and ex- 
amine the version of the other.” Places are taken on this occasion. He also 
advises, “ that the boys by twos or threes should compare their versions 
together, and that before the master came ‘to correct them, they themselves, 
by mutual care, should amend the grosser and more evident errors.” No- 
thing can be more in the spirit of the Madras system. 

The school at Wratislau had also decuriones, captains or teachers of classes, 
and custodes (monitors). The duties of the former are thus stated by Mid- 
dendorf, in his ‘‘ History of famous Academies :”—*“ 1. Let them diligently 
hear the boys of their decuria (class). 2. Let them mark or notice the idle 
and the tatlers, and report them to the master; and this let them faithfully 
execute. ' 

The duties of the custodes :— Let them attentively observe those who are 
disorderly in the school, church, or at the funeral service. 2: Let them 
supply the masters with ferulas. 3. Let them take care that the children 
enter the church as orderly and as modestly as they leave the school. 4. Let 
them coerce into order those who stray out of the ranks at the funeral of their 
companions.” 

One of the most practical writers on classical education was Ludovicus 
Vives. His work, ‘ De Disciplinis,”’+ is well worthy the study of the pre- 





* It is probable Sturm and others have copied this word from Quinctilian, who 
thought there would be no need of corporal chastisement, si assiduus studiorum 
exactor adstiterit. But I do not find any thing which would lead me to suppose 
that Quinctilian meant a juvenile exactor, though there is nothing to the contrary. 
I imagine he referred to the pedagogue who accompanied the boy to school, and 
most probably took care of him when not under the immediate instruction of the 
preceptor. Quinctilian, however, was fully aware that it was easier for a boy to 
imitate and emulate his school-fellows than at once to equal the master. He con- 
sequently excites him first to compare his own performances with that of his fellows, 

+ Johannis Ludovici Vivis, Valentini, de Disciplinis, Libri xii. Septem de 
corruptis artibus ; quinque de tradendis disciplinis. Cum indice copioso. Lugduni 
Batavorum, ex officina Joan. Maire. 1636. 
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ceptor. The tract, indeed, which Crenius has admitted into his collection, 
does not contain, nor pretend to include, directions for the conduct of a 
school; but his main work furnishes a store of useful scholastic information. 
A Spaniard by birth, he followed his profession as a tutor in this country, 


and therefore has peculiar claims to the attention of our learned masters. On 
the subject of which I am now speaking, he improves upon the suggestion of 


Quinctilian, and carries his principles nearer to the Madras system. 


Que pueri,&c. ‘‘ Whatever the boys shall hear from the preceptor, they re- 
hearse, at first, (lest the awe of the master should confound the uninstructed, and 
timid, ) to one of their school-fellows more advanced, or to the under teacher, and 
afterwards to the preceptor himself.”—p. 490. 

Again— 

** The more learned scholars shall repeat to the more ignorant what they shall have 
heard from the master, and shall explain them more familiarly, that both they may be 
improved by the exercise, and the ignorant excited ; for boys more easily raise them- 


selves to the understanding of their equals, than of the master, as they sooner com- 


prehend those small and trifling matters which are nearest to their own level, than 
those which are exalted.” 


“To imitate is liberal and praiseworthy . . . When, therefore, you shall have 
exercised yourself in this, as it were, arena of imitation, begin to emulate and compare 
yourself with your teacher—te cum duce tuo conferre.’’—p. 581. 


The Jesuits were most skilful in the instruction of youth, and most efficient 
missionaries. In the very curious account of their transactions in the East, 
printed at Cologne, in Latin, 1574, are several intimations of their making 
use of the children in the instruction of each other; and the mode of acquiring 
ren ious information*® is exactly the same with that recommended by Dr. 

ell. 


P.256.—‘‘Annumque ibi totum uterque partim in baptizando, partim in Christiana 
doctrina pueris tradenda consumpsimus ; qui per vias, campami eris sonitu convo- 
cati, eam paulatim edidicere, peritioribus quibusdam ex eorum numero constitutis, qui 
magistrorum vice apud ceteros fungerentur. Atque etiam per urbem publice que 
didicerant alacriter concinebant ; nec barbarorum nos insectantium clamore, deri- 
sionibus, probris deterriti sunt, quo minus cxptis alacri studio insisterent. Resque 
eo jam loci processit, ut filii privatim parentes ipsos edoceant, seque invicem invitent 


ad eam noctu, modo apud nunc, modo apud illum decantandam, quo parentes etiam 
vocant suos,”’ 


While in these notices of foreign schools and practices we find some very 
near approaches to the Madras principle, we must not imagine that there has 
not been, in some of our English schools, an equal anxiety to adopt arrange- 
ments which would facilitate the labours of the master. Perhaps no one 
could exhibit a more true and genuine affection for any institution, or was 
more earnest to render perfect the system of teaching, than the learned, bene- 
volent, and truly pious founder of St. Paul’s School. I cannot but esteem 
it a happy circumstance, that Dean Colet enjoyed the friendship of Erasmus, 
whose opportunities were very extensive for observing and collecting the best 
modes and regulations for conducting schools which were then in use, and 
who was much interested in the welfare of the Dean’s establishment. We 
find that 153 children, the number appointed by the founder, were divided 
into eight classes or forms; and in the statutes it is ordered, that “ in every 
forme one principall childe shal be placid in the chayre, president of that 
forme.” In conformity with this order, and with the custom in the foreign 
schools, we are told by Knight, that ‘‘at the upper end of each class is the 
word capifaneus ;”” and Erasmus, in his epistle to Jod. Jonas on St. Paul’s 
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school, informs us, “that whoever excelled in his class, had a little seat 
raised* somewhat higher than the rest,” 

Lily, who was the first master of this school, in his ‘‘ Carmen de Moribus,” 
addressed to his scholars, recommends a kind of mutual instruction :— 

‘* Preterea socios, quoties te cunque rogabunt, 
Instrue ; et ignavos ad mea vota trahe.” 

There are several other schools in this country which recognise, in. their 
statutes, the aid of the pupils in their instruction and discipline. In the 
rules for the grammar school at Louth it is directed, that “ all the classes, 
except the first, upon leaving the teacher, reconstrue the lesson to the captain of 
the class before they are permitted to sit down. Boys of inferior capacity are 
usually associated with those of brighter talents.” 

Middendorf said, that masters in his time, in keeping order, employed 
** notati”—boys, who, being appointed, marked, (or perhaps punished,) were 
set to watch others. It is rather curious that in Christ’s tH ital, London, 
boys were employed for this purpose under the very name of ‘ markers.”’ 
Carlisle, ii. p. 33. 

In other schools the titles and duties are identical with Dr. Bell’s officers. 
The following is a rule of the Coventry grammar school :—* 19, Also the head 
school maister and usher shall appoint monifors, from time to time, which 
shall take notice of the conduct and behaviour of the schollers, as well in 
the schoole, in the absence of the head school-maister and usher, or either 
of them, as also in the streets, and such like places, but especially in the 
Churches, that the licentiousness of youth mai be restrayned, and greater 
faults punished.” There are directions to the same purpose, using the word 
monitors, in the statutes of the schools at Dronfield (Derby) and Chigwell 
(Essex): Some founders of schools, on the other hand, seemed to have enter- 
tained a horror at the idea of one boy assisting another in his education. 
There is a very violent rule against this depravity in the Sandwich School: 
“In suche Thursdaies doinges, and all other exercises, promplinget and helping 
one of another, to be more punished than lack of well doinge, with rod, shame, 
restraint of plaie, or otherwyse.” And in Mr. Hannam’s rules for the school 
at Midhurst, Sussex, though reference may, perhaps, be only made to the age 
of a schoolmaster, yet an opinion is given very contrary to the principle of the 
new system, ‘9. Because I thinke youth very unfitt to teach youth, | ordayne 
that noe man shall be capable of teaching my school who is under the age of 
three-and-twenty, unlesse he hath taken some degree in one of the Univer- 
sities.” 

We may observe in general that it is an old and common practice in almost 
all the schools on charitable or public foundations, for ages past, to make, as Dr. 
Bell acknowledges, partial and occasional use of the pupils; but while there 
may be a great deal of the spirit of the Madras school in their classification, 
emulation, and superintendence, there is much wanting, compared with the 
responsibility, universality, and power of its principles and laws. 

I conclude, therefore, that no school in this or any other country, at any 
period, can be pointed out, from the regulations of which it can, with an 
probability, be inferred that Dr. Bell has borrowed the characteristic princi 
of his system. And therefore, secondly, that no school, before Dr, Bell’s 





* Lily, in his ‘‘ Carmen de Moribus,” says, 
‘“« Ac magis ut quisque est doctrine munere elarus, 
Sic magis 1s clara sede locandus erit.”’ 


+ Lily also seems to object to prompting, but he alludes to exercises of me- 
mory :— 


“ Nee verbum quisquam dicturo suggerat ullum ; 
* * . . ? 
Quod puero exitium non mediocre parit. 
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discovery, was ever systematically, responsibly, “entirely conducted by the 
scholars themselves ;” that no regular plan on this principle, applicable to 
all climes, knowledge, and numbers, was ever before tried, arranged, com- 
pleted, and matured; and that the honour of doing all this is justly due to 
Dr. Bell. 

In the preceding notices of scholastic practices evincing something like a 
recognizance of the principle of the Madras System, reference has been chiefly 
made to the ease and advantage which the master derived from the assistance 
of boys in teaching, or to the benefits which the pupils reaped from their fellow 
instructors. We must not, however, conclude this paper without alluding to 
the conviction, so frequently expressed by many excellent preceptors, of the 
great importance and advancement to the ¢eachers themselves immediately 
emanating from the bare performance of that office. No reasoning or pre- 
judice can successfully combat such a beneficial exercise, which not only imparts 
to others knowledge and order, in the most suitable and facile manner, but 
which also confers on its own agents a sure and expeditious proficiency in all 
scholastic pursuits, and in those habits and principles of observation and con- 
duct which are seldom attained till they are called’ forth in the active inter- 
course of adult society. In Lily’s Carmen we find the following strong 
assurance of the reflective benefit of teaching: 


** (Qui docet indoctos, licet indoctissimus esset, 
Ipse brevi reliquis doctior esse queat.’ 


‘‘ Whoe’er, altho’ most ignorant, shall teach 


Th’ unlearn'd, he soon, in lore, shall hicher reach 
Than others.” 


“ Ascham, the celebrated preceptor of Queen Elizabeth, was wont to say 
that a boy learned more from giving a lecture to another in Cordery, than by 
receiving one himself in Homer.”—Ludus Literarius, p. 161. 

Locke remarks—‘‘ When any one has learned anything himself, there is 
no such way to fix it in his memory as to set him to teach others.” 

Fortius, the most zealous and unwearied of all schoolmasters, seems to have 
been strongly impressed with the advantages of teaching others, to attain cer- 
tainty and perfection ourselves. 

“ Whatever you shall have learnt, that immediately teach. Thus you will 
confirm your own acquirements, and be able to profit others.” 

“Of so much value do I account this practice, that 1 had rather have the 
judgment of a youth who had been in the habit of constantly teaching, even 
the meanest elements, than of one who by solitary reading* at home had read 
through the best authors.” 

“‘ As soon, therefore, as a boy shall have learnt one word from his master, 
even in the very rudiments of the Latin and Greck tongue, he should imme- 
diately teach it to others.” 

To the same purpose Middendorf says—‘ By teaching, a person instructs 
himself more fully ; and while he himself is addressing others, he often learns 
together with those who listen to him.” He quotes the following lines from 
Panormitanus :— 


‘¢ Discere si cupias, doceas, sic ipse doceris. 
Nam studio tali tibi proticis atque sodali.” 


‘* If you desire to Jearn, go teach ; 
"Lis thus you will yourself be taught ; 
With profit is such study both 
‘Lo you and your companion fraught.” 





* Ben Jonson is rather too severe on these private readers and learners; “ He 
that is only taught,” says he, “by himself, had a fool to his master.’ 
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We may also notice the common and trite expressions—Docendo docemur, 
Qui docet, discit, &c., which have been confirmed by the experience of many 
ages. 

The advantages of this practice are doubtlessly derived from the exercise of 
mind and memory, requisite in the communication of knowledge to the igno- 
rant, who, being of various dispositions and capacities, demand in their teacher 
not only a superiority in knowledge, but also a tact and method corresponding 
to the task, and its full comprehension. By the frequent inculcation, there- 
fore, of any science in others,a more thorough, permanent, and practical 
acquaintance with it must necessarily be acquired than can be done by any 
solitary and private efforts, however ardent and diligent; and this is evident 
in the least as well as in the greater operations and departments of learning. 
There is a necessity in the teachers for thought and observation, and for 
depending on self. A boy, by beingycalled upon to instruct others, discovers 
his own defects and ignorance, and then applies with earnestness to qualify 
himself in those matters in which he had made an imperfect or narrow 
proficiency. ‘‘ Nam quistudiorum suorum testimonium nunquam reddendum 
esse putaverit, multa omittet, plurima leviter, et, ut dicitur, in superficie, 
illotis pedibus pertransibit, nihil intimé, et ad medullam usque tentabit intro- 
spicere. Quivero oportere que didicerit, docere existimaverit, nihil intactum, 
nihil indiscussum relinquet, omnia que in questionem venire possint, sibi ipsi 
tanquam in dialogo proponet, et disputationis veritatem elicere conabitur, 
Si quem etiam habebunt, cui exercitationis causa, quod audierint, exponant, 
nihil hoc erit utilius. Nam ut ait Quinctilianus, optimum proficiendi genus 
est, docere que didiceris.”—Baptista Guarinus—De ordine docendi et studendi, 
p- 83. 

Having thus enumerated, as far as I have noticed in my reading, the recom- 
mendations and practices which seem to have any allusion to the principle of 
self-tuition and self-discipline, I wish, in conclusion, to notice the objection— 
“That this principle is not applicable to Grammar Schools and classical know- 
ledge.” And I would merely ask, in reply, to what kind of schools, and of 
learning, the above extracts can be referred. 

There seems to be, indeed, in the masters of our grammar schools a consi- 
derable repugnance to acknowledge the adoption and use of the Madras sys- 
tem in its principles or in its details. Neither do they appear ready to allow 
even the advantages which its introduction and diffusion through this country 
have indirectly produced in their own habits and plans of conducting juvenile 
education. What is proposed and pursued in schools for the poor is too hastily 
stigmatized as unfit for the alumni of our ‘‘ Classical” and “Commercial 
Academies.” The discoverer of the new system has, I understand, left a con- 
siderable sum of money to found and to support establishments for perpetuating 
his system and name in schools for the higher branches of study. I have 
thought, therefore, it might not be uninteresting, at this period, to bring to the 
attention of your readers the several references to similar regulations of in- 
struction I haye observed in schools famous for learning, and confined almost 
exclusively to the communication of classical literature. Our preceptors may 
look, perhaps, with less contempt upon the modern principle of teaching, when 
they learn that it is founded on universal experience, and that so much of it is 
derived from the actual practice of able masters in former days as almost at 
first view to jeopardize Dr. Bell’s right to “ originality.” Its general adoption 
in Grammar Schools would not, therefore, be such an awful innovation as 
many suspect, nor create any very great inconsistency with the spirit of their 
statutes, but rather tend, in many instances, I believe, more fully to carry into 
effect the intentions of their benevolent founders, 


R. W. B. 
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FALSEHOODS OF THE RADICAL PRESS. 


** Tithes.—The Vicar of the parish of Horsham, the Rev. H. W. Simpson, held his 
tithe audit on Friday, the 2nd inst., when great disappointment and discontent was 
manifested by the tithe payers, because Mr. Simpson, who took off 10 per cent. last 
year, laid it on again this. Several of the farmers went away without paying the 
demand. We understand that a publication in defence of tithes was distributed 
among the company; but it did not appear from the observations elicited that a 
single convert was made to the abominable and oppressive system. People are 
aware now that tithes are not ‘ private,’ but ‘ public property ;’ and they are looking 
anxiously to a reformed Parliament to rid them of the incubus.” — Brighton Guardian, 
Nov. 7th. 

This has gone the round of the papers, but not the letter which follows, which 
appeared in the Brighton Guardian of November 14th :— 


“ To the Editor of the Brighton Guardian. 


“¢Sirn,— Your correspondent from this place will perhaps be disappointed when he 
learns that of the few tithe payers who objected to the return of the tithes to its 
former amount and declined paying it, three actually did pay on the following 
day,—the number so refusing amounting to five, the number of tithe holders being 
150. It would indeed have been extraordinary had they acted otherwise. The 
plea, on which the reduction made last year was asked for, was the deficiency of 
preceding crops; and the following fact will prove that the reduction was only 
intended for that year. Many did not take the reduction at all; those who did were 
expressly told it was for that year only. ‘Their accounts and receipts were for the 
whole, not the reduced amount; and I paid the poor tax and other rates upon the 
whole amount, both last year and this; which, of course, I never should have done 
if the reduction had been to continue. It would indeed be unreasonable if they 
objected, after a year more abundant than any that has occurred in the memory of 
man, to return to that payment which had been paid during ordinary and indifferent 
years, * Your obedient servant, 
“ Vicarage, Horsham, , “H, W. Sumpson.”* 
“ Nov. 9th, 1832.” 
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* The aes sensible letter, on the — of church rates, has been addressed by a 
correspondent to the Editor of the Brighton Gazette :— 


“ Str,—A statement has appeared in the papers, giving an account of a sale which goes | 
was attempted at Horsham, for the disposal of sundry goods belonging to Dissenters, which 
had been seized for the church rate. The account appears to be correct. Whether the 
conduct of those who attended the sale was creditable or not to them is a question not 
necessary to be determined here,—my object being to make a remark or two upon the 
resistance of the Dissenters to the payment of this rate, which may place the matter in its 
oper light, and open the eyes of persons who, under the captivating name of liberality, are 
inclined to abet their resistance. 

“Ifthe church rate were a personal claim, there might then be a show of reason for their 
declining to comply with it; but it is no¢ a personal claim. It is a charge upon property, 
and every man, whether he is churchman or dissenter, buys or rents his property subject to 
the charge,—whether churchman or dissenter, he absolutely receives a consideration in his 
purchase or rent, because his eo is subject to it. Religious opinions have nothing to do 
with it. The dissenter is called upon for the payment of the rate, because, hke every other 
man, he has had a compound allowance in his purchase or rent, on condition that he will pay 
it. His refusal, therefore, is an attempt to shift off upon the shoulders of his fellow-parish- 
ioners that portion of the charges which, upon every principle of common honesty, he is 
bound to pay. . 

“Difference of religious opinions may make a payment of this nature unpleasant to the 
dissenter’s feelings ; but he a no right to bring forward his feelings as an excuse why 


he should act unjustly by his neighbours. If he could reconcile consideration for his own 
feelings with justice to his neighbours, let him come forward to give up a sum to redeem, the 
rate, for by that sum has he been benefited in his purchase or rent. This will serve to shew 
that it is only on a false principle of liberality that any one can abet him in his resistance to a 
payment to which, I repeat, ou every principle of common honesty and justice, he is as much 
liable as the churchman. ** Your obedient servant, 


“* Nov. 6th, 1832. “K." 
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PRACTICAL PROOFS or var VALUE or CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 
(From the Scottish Guardian.) 


Ovx readers will be astonished at the assertion of our correspondent “ Z,” that 
whilst nine out of the twelve Parochial clergy of Glasgow are at the head of 
Sabbath-school Associations, and several of them have pervaded the length and 
breadth of their parishes with Sabbath-schools, the dissenting clergy, with the 
exception of the Methodists and the pastors of the two Independent congregations, 
have done literally nothing to forward this voluatary work in behalf of the children 
of the poor. Our correspondent challenges contradiction to his statements, and is 
ready, if questioned, with his proofs. We could not have believed such an assertion 
but upon the most respectable authority, and we now fix attention upon it as 
affording an instructive illustration of the prospects of the poor heathen of Glasgow, 
from the “ voluntary principles” of the Voluntary Church Association. If there 
be one instrument of doing good above another, to which the attention of Christians 
has been called within the last twenty years, it is Sabbath-schools ; yet, whilst the 
established church of St. John’s, Glasgow, has covered its plebeian districts with 
Sabbath evening schools, week-day schools, infant schools, and the first and wealthiest 
dissenting congregation in Glasgow, Dr. Dick's, has done little or nothing beyond 
its own pale ; strange to tell! instead of finding a bright illustration of the volun- 
tary principle amongst the members of “the Voluntary Church Association,” we 
must go to the establishment. Why, whence is this? A respectable member of a 
dissenting congregation in Glasgow let us inadvertently into the secret. Inquiring 
how much his congregation contributed annually to the City Mission,—Ten pounds, 
he replied. And could you not make it fifty pounds, and support a missionary 
of your own in some neglected corner of Glasgow? We have enough to do with 
ourselves, rejoined our friend; what with interest on debt of our chapel, and 
minister’s stipend, we think we do very well in giving ten pounds.— Voluntary 
churches have enough to do with themselves even in large towns; and in country 
villages, instead of being able to help others, many of them have to go a-begying for 
their minister's stipend, or the means of paying the interest of their debt, and the poor 
minister is continually in terror of his chapel being sold, or his already miserable stipend 
still further retrenched. It was aflirmed some time ago, that about 100 dissenting 
chapels in Scotland were in this beggarly state, struggling for their existence, every 
moment in danger of sinking. Ay, but, say the members of “the Voluntary 
Church Association,” “we live only in the infancy of liberal exertions; we see the 
hearts and the hands of men only beginning to open. ‘The stream has just issued 
from its source at our feet, and is pursuing its way gently and hardly noticed.” 
What! while this boasted voluntary principle is yet in its infancy, shall we lay upon 
it the burden of the maintenance of religion, and crush the feeble infant by the 
incumbent weight of a colossus? Are we to commit to the cold, stinted, narrow 
liberality of men whose hearts and hands are only beginning to open, the spiritual 
provision for the wants of an entire nation? This were to offer Christianity the 
support of a bruised reed, presumptuously to tamper with Providence, who eom- 
mands us to use means commensurate with the greatness of the end. Grant that 
the stream of liberality may, in the lapse of ages, become a mighty flood—“ a river 
which no man can pass over"—who would free us from the charge of madness, 
should we drain off our present reservoirs, and seal up our fountains, and spread 
inevitable drowght and famine over our land? Our duty is with the present famine 
of the Word of Life, not with this prophetic plenty. Should a poor man at the 
point to die of hunger come and tell a member of the Voluntary Church Association 
of his necessities, how would it do to assure him that he had a vision of great future 
abundance which awaited his descendants, and order him to be gone from his doors ; 
for, with such prospects, what need could he have of present relief? Alas! the 
poor man would exclaim—What do these prospects avail me whilst I perish with 
hunger? give me but one morsel of bread! No!—reiterates the man of prophecy— 
begone, I say. Your sons, and your grandsons, and your great grandsons will 
hereafter be among the noble and the opulent of the land. ‘Trouble me not with 
your importunity.—But ah! how much better is the gift of charity than the gift 
of prophecy. 
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Armenia.—One of the oldest towns in this 
quarter of the globe is Nakitshewan, which is 
mentioned by Ptolemy under the name of 
Nachnana ; and at the time of its destruction 
by Shah Abbas, in the seventeenth century, 
contained a population of more than three 
hundred thousand souls. It fell under the 
Russian sceptre during the Persian campaign 
of 1827, in conjunction with Armenia itself. 
The native historians affirm it to have been 
the first spot on which Noah settled after 
quitting the Ark, and refer to its very name 
of “ Nachitshewan,” which signifies in the 
Armenian ‘the first place of halting,” in 
corroboration of their assertion. They further 
report, that a vast number of the Jews, whom 
Nebuchadnezzar led into captivity, were sent 
to colonize this spot in the seventh century 
before the Christian era. It lies at a distance 
of about fifty miles south-east from Mount 
Ararat.— Russian Paper. 

Mexico.—The priest is the next in consi- 
deration to the Alcalde in every district. He 
is appointed by the bishop. Many of the 
clergy are Indians, and ready, therefore, to 
favour the views of their flock; but the old 
Spanish priest and, at this day, the Creole, are 
in many cases domineering masters, bent upon 
filling their purses with gold. The Roman 
Church is, Ranier: daily on the decline ; 
for the native has a strong predilection for 
idol-worship, and never looked upon the 
religion which the Spaniard brought with 
him otherwise than as a new variety in the 
species. In proof I may mention, that the 
Indians call the Spanish saints ‘‘ the idols 
of the Guachupins,” (a derisive epithet which 
they apply to Spaniards ;) sina they 
term their ancient divinities “the deities or 
sainted spirits of their forefathers.’’ There 
are some of the remoter villages where both 
descriptions of idols are in vogue, though the 
inhabitants have retained their olden veneration 
for their pagan deities, which they decorate 
with flowers and continue to worship in do- 
mestic privacy. Nay, there are yet to be 
found some few who address their supplica- 
tious to the rising sun. If, indeed, religious 
freedom should ever be established in this 
country, I venture to anticipate, that one-third 
at least of the Indian aborigines will relapse 
into heathenism and again become worshippers 
of the sun. Then will be the season for the 
apostles of a more rational faith to commence 
their goodly work, and diffuse the blessings of 
Christianity among my misled fellow-country- 
men.—/ Letter from a Mexican. ) 

Saxony. — Field-labour School.—A very 
successful attempt has latterly been made to 
unite a small school of this description, for the 
purpose of employing and maintaining indigent 
children, with the Orphan Asylum at Pirna. 
Under the superintendence and with the assist- 


ance of their instructor, as well as indepen- 
dently of cultivating the garden and keeping 
up a meadow belonging to the establishment, 
the orphans cultivate a field, which requires 
eighteen bushels of seed corn, with the spade 
and hoe; thus furnishing the Asylum with 
whatever vegetables and corn it may require. 
Under spade-husbandry, this field last year 
woduced a crop of two hundred and ninety 
ees of potatoes. —A similar experiment 
has been made, and with equal snecess, by the 
governor of the Orphan Asylum at Halle in 
Prussia. 

Pauper Colonies. — The important and 
gratifying results which have attended the 
formation of these establishments in Holland 
have latterly excited no inconsiderable degree 
of attention in this country. In their anxiety 
to restore the adult destitute to a useful station 
in society, and, with this, to promote his 
spiritual and temporal interests, the Dutch 
philanthropists have not forgotten the orphan 
and the deserted child of indigence; and the 
arrangements made for this excellent purpose 
have been so wisely matured, that the main- 
tenance of the children does not cost one fourth 
pact of the sum which is wasted upon them 
under the eld system of management. Every 
six children are consigned to the care either 
of a pauper colonist and his wife, who have 
no am of their own, or to that of a 
female of good character. The same portion 
of land is assigned for the maintenance of that 
number, inclusive of the overseers or overseer, 
as for the support of seven adults. The chil- 
dren are required to bestow as much labour on 
the plot of ground as is compatible with their 
ability and attendance at school; and they are 
also provided with additional assistance at the 
expense of the Society. The cost of this extra 
assistance is deducted from the produce of the 
crops raised; and the surplus becomes the 
property of each infant settlement. This is 
increased by whatever monies the children 
may earn by spinning. In proportion as they 
advance in years, they are required to cultivate 
a larger portion of the ground; and from the 
moment in which the necessity of employing 
hired assistants ceases to exist, the whole 
value of what they may raise accrues to the 
settlers, after the Society has deducted the 
amount due to them for their advances and 
rent. The children are well fed and clothed, 
regularly instructed, removed from the perni- 
cious influence of bad example, become habi- 
tuated to wholesome labour in the open air, 
are wedded to rural habits and industry, and 
set forward on a path which leads to content 
and happiness. Painful indeed is the contrast 
between these fortunate children of indigence 
and the wretched, crippled, degraded progeny 
of the workhouse and the factory ! 
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Burial of the Dead, anciently a service of 
thanksgiving to God, i. 17—The words used 
on casting the earth into the grave peculiar 
to the old English Rituals, 18—Objections 
refuted, 18, 19—Service nearly the same as 
that of the second Prayer Book of Edward 
V1., 19—Bucer’s Visit to England, and 
consequent erasure of Prayers for the Spirit 
of the departed, 20 

Burton’s, Dr., Sermons, preached before the 
University of Oxford reviewed, i. 245— 
Letter on Christ’s Ubiquity of Presence, or 
Perception, i. 464—Plan of Church Reform 
examined, ii. 139—Letter in reply to Ob- 
servations, at p. 139, on his calculations in 
his Pamphlet on Church Reform, ii. 249 ; 
the Editor’s Note thereon, 251 


Cc 

Camelodunensis’ letter on Tithes, ii. 252— 
Z. Y.’s reply, ti. 374 

Canada, emigration to, i, 305—Company, 
official statements by the Commissioners of 
the, of the localities, peculiarities, &c. of 
their lands in Canada, with highly important 
information to emigrants; together with a 
very correct map, it. 277 

Candles, improved, i. 99 

Canterbury, notice of the King’s School at, i. 
259 — Cathedral, ii. 16— Address to the 
Archbishop of, ii. 103—Address from the 
Clergy of the Diocese to the Archbishop of, 
ii. 413 

Capel, the Hon. and Rev. W. R., ». James 
‘hild and John Bruton; trial in the Court 
of Exchequer, i. 5383—v. the Bishop of Lon- 
don; judgment of Lord Lyndhurst and Ba- 
rons of Exchequer, i. 497 

Cathedrals, Revenues of, under 300,000/. per 
annum, i. 64—annual expense of repairing, 
ii. 187—their property, ii. 291—extract 
from the Charge of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, relating to, 11. 408 a 

Cardwell, Dr., on mere worldly knowledge, ii, 
171 

Carwithin, Rev. J. B. S., notice on the death 
of the, i, 194 s 

Catechizing, on the importance of public, ui. 
387— Observations on Mr. Kettlewell’s prac- 
tice of, ii. 265—in Church, importance of, 
ii. 398 

Catholic Magazine, ii. 421 

Cemetery (general) Company, ii. 70 

Chaldees, on the nation called, ii. 35 

Chalmers, Dr., ti. 440 

Chandler, Rev. J., notice of his Sermon at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, on the death of R. B. 
Radcliff, Rector, ii. 274 


Chandler’s, Rev. address at the Chi- 
chester Literary Society; homage to the 
memories of Young and Davy, i. 37 

Chaplain, Lord Brougham and Vaux’s, i. 482 

Chaplains of Gaols, 11. 91 

Characters on a Cross to he decyphered, ii. 344 

Charge delivered by Archdeacon Law, i. 425 

Cheap Religion, ii. 292 

Chesnut, on the disuse in building of the 
Spanish, ii. 370 

Cheynel (Dr. Francis), the grave of, ii. 70 

Children, summary of reports on the methods 
of keeping up connexion with children who 
have been educated in the National Schools, 
1, 268 

Cholera, scientific notice of, i. 98—in Paris, 
from the French of M. Bazin, ii. 187 

Christian, a dying, ii. 131—Ministry, necessity 
of the, ii. 384 

Christianity, introduction into England of, i. 
554 

Christians, unchristian attacks of professed, on 
the Established Clergy, i. 105 

Christmas day, 1651, no church permitted to 
be opened, u. 247 

Chronometers, accuracy of, i. 309 

Church of England, facts regarding the ; rea- 
sons for stating them, ii. 231—temp. James 
II., i. 129—-on the Burial and other occasi- 
onal services of the, i. 573— Foreign Bible 
Society, establishment of, recommended, ii. 
270— and Ireland, case of the, ii. 338 

Church, directions for behaviour in, i. 228— 
Wardens, sums received by, in England and 
Wales, from Easter 1830, to Easter 1891, i. 
401—Wardens, hints to, ii. 87—Revenues 
Commission, ii. 51—charges made against 
the, examined, ii. 150—Property, argument 
on, ii. 1387—Briefs and King’s Letters, com- 
parison of, ii, 164, 258—Reform, the Edi- 
tor’s paper on, ii. 200, 285—fall of the, only 
preliminary to that of all other existing in- 
stitutions, ii. 236—and State, connexion of, 
ii, 236—Riform, from the charge of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, ii. 409—Reform, 
Rev. Mr. Pasied: Mr. Hull; a Pamphle- 
teer; Colonels Gray and Gardiner; Dr. 
Lushington, ii. 416 

“Church (the) of England and Dissent,” a 
Tract, published by J. Cawood, strongly re- 
commended, ii. 498 

Churches, twelfth report on building, ii. 74— 
act to amend the act of the 59th Geo. IIL 
regarding the building of, i. 606 

Church of God; Sermons by the Rev. R. W. 
Evans, i. 581 

Clergy, the total income of the Parochial, is 
about a million and a half, which, if equally 
divided, would give an income of 1501. each, 
i. 61—Orphan Society, i, 163—names of, 
who attended the English Court in, France 
after the death of Charles the First, ii. 
246—falsehoods as to the, ii. 423 

Clerical justices, advantage of, to the farmer 
and the poor, i. 146 

Clerical rapacity, extract from Hobart Town 
paper, li. 54 

Clerical Charities in Chester, 1i. 867 

Clerical education, cost of, ii. 46 








Clothing Clubs, objections te deposits being 
paid on Sundays at church, ii. 163—reply, ii. 
268—Sunday payments, ii. 396 

Clustered pillars, ii. 19 

Coals, important facts concerning, i. 99 

Combination, examination of an article in a 
monthly periedical in favour ef, to resist 
peyment of tithes, i. 126 

Commutation of tithes for land, i. 502—diffi- 
culty of, ii. 160—principles which should be 
observed in, ii. 161 

Commuted Tithes—from a return of the House 
of Commons, tithes have been wholly com- 
muted in 1007 parishes, i. 174 

Committals to Prison, eight reperts on, i. 184 

Competition for a Benefice, evil of, ii. 306 

Compositions, Irish tithes, i. 184 

Congregational Magazine, specimens of its 
fairness, liberality, and truth, ii. 42 

Conventicle Act, meeting to petition for an al- 
teration of the, i. 305—Editor’s observations, 

* ib. 

Conversion, justly indignant notice of a blas- 
phemous account of the pretended cenver- 
sion, by two females, of Cook the murderer, 
li. 275 

Convocation, revival of the, recommended, i. 
241; Editor’s note, 244 

Cottage-allotment system, rules of some small 
occupiers in Warwickshire, i. 510—letter on 
the, from the Rev. Arthur Johnsen, i. 33— 
allotments, ii. 167 

Cottagers’ Allotment Act (the Bill of ist June, 
1832), ii. 505 

Cosin, Dr., Dean of Peterborough, A.D. 1651, 
ii. 246 

Crabbe, Rev. George, brief memoir of, i. 89 

Cranmer, interesting extract from Todd’s life 
of, 1. 260 

Cricket—Eton against Winchester, ii. 198 

Crime, statistics of, i. 610 

Criminals, table of the number of, committed 
for trial, with the numbers convicted, sen- 
tenced, and acquitted, in England and Wales, 
ji. 282, 3—in Scotland, during the last seven 
years, 284—in Ireland, 285, 6 

Croly’s, Rev. George, LL.D., sermon preached 
at Northfleet, i, 41 

Cromwell imitates the apostate Julian, ii. 359 

Crosby Hall, ii. 276 ; 

Croscombe, extracts from the parish account 
books of, ii. 143 « = 

Cultivation of land, on the present inadequate, 
i. 473 

Cultivation of the United Kingdom —total acres 
in England and Wales 37,094,000, ii. 1453 5 
in pleasure grounds only 18,000 acres, i. 186 

Curate, letter of a, ii. 395 ¥ 

Cyrus, influence of the name of ii., 564 


D 


Dale, the Rev. T., A.M., five sermons preached 
by, i. 376 : : 

Davy’s, Sir Humphry, “ Consolations in Tra- 
vel,” i. 38 

Dean of Battle, ii. 194 


evil of the clengy's, on their 
, i. 333 


Derby, address from the clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of, to the Bishep of Lichfield and 
Coventry, i. 147 

Dictionary, Mr. Britten’s, of the Architecture 
and Archeology of the Middle Ages, ii, 276 

Digby, Lord (1682), ii, 121 

Dignitaries, the case of, stated, ii, 283 

Dilapidations, present law of, i. 469 

Dilapidation of glebe houses, in)portant trial, 
i. 261—Mr. Justice Bailey's judgment, 262 

Dioclesian, baths of, i, 548 

Dissent, on the present state of ; English Pres- 
byterian congregations, total 258, of whom 
235 are Unitarians; Independents, 1289; 
Baptists, 888, i, 2h0—Increase of congrega- 
tions, owing to internal divisions, 212 — 
Mania for p om building, 213—evanescent 
popularity of preachers, ib—extreme poverty 
of pious and deserving ministers from the 
fickleness of their flocks, #h—not gaining 
ground, ib. and 214—in the back ground of 
Mnprovement, tb,—despondency of leading 
members, 215—evil of schism, 7+.~—a return 
to Episcopacy, rather than to Presbyterian- 
ism, preferred by one portion of Independ- 
ents, 216—anxiety of the Haptists, and readi- 
ness to surrender their peculiar opinions, ib. 
— insutlicient character of their ministry, 
217—decline of Christian sanctity, 216 — 
complaints of its declining state, by Dissen- 
ters, i. 303—democratical character of dis- 
senting congregations, 514 —discord and 
schism, 315—evils of a vulgar democracy, ib. 
—practical mischief of the system, 316— 
unfitted for human nature as it is, i. 
fata! effects on the ministerial office, 317— 
Christianity itself compromised by the laity, 
320—decline of, ii. 452 

Dissenters, ivitation to earned, i, 430—have 
carried things too far, ii, 288 

Dissenting Journals, the Editor of the British 
Magazine’s invitation, challenge, and defiance, 
to the Editors of the, ii. 417 

Doane, Rev. G. W., sermons by, ii. 399 

Doddridge (Dr. ), devotional letters of, i. 581 

Doing nothing, refutation of the charge that 
the Clergy are, i. 501 

Drummond, M. D., exposure of the infidel 
tendency of his “ Letters to a Young Natu- 
ralist on the Study of Nature and Natural 
Theology,” ii. 273 1 

Dudley, Lord, munificent acts of, i. 501 

Durham, state of the diocese of, from the 
Bishop’s charge, i. 66 — Bishop of, to the 
Rev. J. Sandford, ii, 284— University, Dean 
and Chapter’s bill to appropriate part of 
the revenues of their church to the esta- 
blishment of, i, 598— Dissenters’ petition 
thereon, 599 

Dutch poor colony, ii. 70 


E 
East Anglian, admirable reply to “ A Dissenter” 


by the editor of the, i. 288 
Ebrington, Lord, i. 583 
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Ecclesiastical revenue, i. 524—Revenues, copy 
of Articles of Inquiry put to every incum- 
bent, ii. 80—Abuses, society for suppressing, 
the members and their views, ii. 178— 
Courts, report of the commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the practice and jurisdiction 
of, i. 155—Intelli (Eng Scotland, 
and Ireland) i. 81, 185, 289, 401, 511, 617, 
ii. 92, 202, 308, 424 

Edinburgh Review on Church Reform, ii. 299 
—Review, and Bowles’s Life of Ken, ii. 40 
—Review and the Spanish Church, ii. 304 
—Cabinet Library, ii. 406 

Education—Declaration of the Irish Board of 
National Education, i. 586—in the agricul- 
tural districts, i. 183 

Egremont's, the Earl of, liberal plan for re- 
moving the poor of approved character on his 
estate, to Upper Canada, i. 175 

Elrington, Dr., extracts from a sermon of — 
Dr. Doyle and Mr. Spring Rice’s misrepre- 
sentations of the income of the Established 
Church in Ireland, i. 277, 286—Tithes, the 
law of the land prior to the oldest tenure, 277 
on the four-fold division of tithes, ibid— 
Dr. Doyle refuted by facts in the county 
( Carlow ) in which he resides, 278—Another 
writer refuted, 279—The public misled by 
clamour and gross mis-statements, 280—Dr. 
Doyle shewn to be a writer not to be relied 
on for facts, 280 

Emigrants, list of necessaries required by, i. 176 
—QOn board ship, i. 307—Important to, i.607 

Emigration, important official documents con- 
cerning, i. 66—Brighton committee, i. 287— 
Letter from the Colonial office, i. 388 

Endowed Church, advantage of an, ii. 388 

Endowments, on the objections to Church, ii, 
415 

Episcopal Church of Scotland, ii. 97, 318, 424 

Episcopacy, origin of, attempted to be explained 
by a Dissenter, ii. 61 

Established Church of Scotland, ii. 96, 203, 
Sl2, 424 

Eton, ii. 98 

Events of the Month, i. 91, 194, 299, 412, 520, 
627; ii. 100, 205, 317, 432 

Evidences of the Christian Religion, Dr. Ston- 
nard’s work on the, i. 489 

Evelyn's Diary, selections from, ii. 144, 357, 473 

Exeter, Bishop of, rule for libel on, by a Church- 
warden presiding at a vestry meeting, made 
absolute, i. 172 

Excise revenue, proof of the vices, not the real 
comfort, of the labouring classes, i. 396 

Extracts from the Bishop of Lichfield’s Charge, 
ii. 411 

Exeter Hall, speeches at (Feb. 8), i. 43 

Eyam Church, ii. 1 


Factories Bill, Mr. Sadler's, i. 608 

F Bill, t Yorkshire county meeting 
on Mr. Sadler’s, i. 420. 

Fallows, Rev. Fearon, brief memoir of, 1. 89 


Fast Day mn by an individual — Mr. 
Girdlestone’s reply to a remark of the editor 
in p. 275, 1. 387 

Farnworth aa Trial at the — rs the 
apparitor of, against two retired churchwar- 
dens, i. 594 

Females, Dr. Hales’ opinion of, i. 436 

~~ Protestant meeting at Enniskillen, 
1. 

Fire Escapes, i. 99 

Foreign Intelligence, ii. 217, 441 

Forsyth, Dr., Anecdotes of, i. 822 

Font, ancient, ii. 343 

Fourfold division of Tithes, Dr. Newland’s 
- work on the, i. 602 

Fowle, the Rev. Mr., sermons of, ii. 402 


G 


Gaelic Episcopal Society, i. 203 

Gardeners’ Calendars, i. 102, 206 

General Fast, fourme of the order for the, on 
occasion of the Pestilence, A.D. 1563, i. 383— 
Proclamation and form of prayer on the ap- 
pearance of the Cholera, 1832, i. 34 

Genesis, remarks on the book of, ii. 259 

Geography, ancient Grammar of, ii. 62 

Gibbon, inconsistent admission of, i. 15 

Girdlestone, Rev. C., twenty sermons by, i. 480, 
ii. 274 

Glasgow, church accommodation in, i. 308— 
University, i. 624 

Glebe houses, cost of, to incumbents, i. 142 

Glebes, table of, in the rape of Bramber, total 
37 parishes, 7114 acres, average about 19} 
acres each, i. 173—of Clergy, i. 503 

Gleig’s, Dr. George (premier Bishop of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church ), farewell sermon, 
i. 247 

Glendaloch, in the county of Wicklow, account 
of, ii. 188 

Gloucester, state of the diocese of—the Bishop’s 
Charge, ii. 182 

Gospel History, advantages of occasional dis- 
cussion on certain consistencies, confirmatory 
of the truth of, to sincere but inconsistent 
believers, as well as to mere men of the world 
and deists from ignorance, i. 10, 109, 534 

Gothic style of Architecture, originated in 
necessity and fortune, not design, ii. 20 

Grants for erecting new school rooms, i. 258— 
of money, by the National Society for the 
Education of the Poor, i. 163 

Gregson’s, Mr., suggestions for improving the 
condition of the industrious classes, i. 252 

Grey, the Rev. Dr., and the parishioners of 
Bishopsgate, i. 386 

Groined arching, ii. 18 ; i 

Grove Church — noble example set by the 
Rev. R. L. Cotton, and his Leste Ch tain 
Cotton, the Rev.G. Lillingstone and others, 


n. 184 

Guildford, a Letter of the Earl of, and remarks 
on it by the Ed. Brit. Mag, ii. 423 

Gurney, Mr. Baron, extract from a charge 
made by, ii. 166 
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Hales (Rev. W.), D.D., memoir of, i. 921, 353 

Happiness of a Tithe-free Parish! i, 368 

Hawk Church, Dorset, ii, 459 

Heating and Ventilating Churches, scientific 
notice on, i. 304 

Heber, Bishop, i. 350 

Henley, Lord, Letter of “‘ Defensor,” ii, 481— 
Editor’s Note, 483 

Henrietta Maria, Queen, on her first coming, 
complained of want of appointed hours of 
prayer, by which ladies and courtiers who 

ave much time to spare might be edified ; 

the consequence thereof, ii. 246 

Hertford, observations on the Gospel Society's 
meeting, ii. 64 

Heylin says of the Puritans, &e. i. 338 

Hibernian, extracts from the 26th report of the 
London Society, ii. 65 

Hill, Sir Rowland, first Protestant Lord Mayor 
of London, i. 334 

Hindoo Suttees; Privy Council Trial, ii. 76 

Hinton, the Rev. Mr., The Harmony of Reli- 
gious Truth, &c., by, ii. 405 

History of the Church, by Mr. Short, i. 480 

Hodnet Church, interesting account of, i. 330 

Hodson, the Rev. Mr., Morning Discourses by, 
n. 403 

Hook, the Rev. Mr., Lectures by, ii. 403 

Howe, Earl, ii. 437 

Huntingford, Dr., late Bishop of Hereford, i. 405 

even ie the Epiphany, by B. J. W., i. 233 

Hythe Friendly Provident Institution, i, 303 


Idle Church, doings of the, ii. 140 

Income of a Clergyman, a Physician, a Lawyer, 
or & Merchant, i. 48 

Incomes, comparative view of the, of the Clergy, 
and numbers of other professions, i. 144— 

icability of equalizing the Clergy’s, 


li. 151 

Indelibility of Clerical Orders, i. 499 

Independents, state and prospects of, i. 426 

India, insufficient number of Bishops in, i, 275 

Infidel Press, ii. 288 

Infidelity in New York, ii. 318 

Ireland, appeal of the Protestants of, to their 
Brethren in England and Wales, i. 51. ii. 
313, 428 

Irish Benefices, table of resident and non-resi- 
dent Incumbents in 1830, i. 400-—~Charities, 
i. 637-—~Clergy vindicated; Dr. Dealtry’s 
charge, i. 178—Established Church, unhappy 
state of the, under the Irish Parliaments ; 
Authorities quoted by Mr. Newland, in his 


Im 


** Apol for the Church in Ireland,” Sir 
PhilipS , Lord Chichester (temp. James 
I.), ishop 1, Earl of Strafford, Dean 


Swift, Primate Stewart, &c., i. 179—Mr. 
Lefroy’s speech, i. 611—Labourers, i. 397— 
Tithes, ii. 91—Tongue, the Scriptures taught 
and printed in the, and the gospel preac 

in it, i. 281 


vii 


Isaak Walton, i. 149 
Isaiah xlix., proposed emendation of, ii. 147 


J 
Jelf, the Rev. Mr., remarks on his suggestions, 


&e. il. 

Jesuits, i. 183 

Jews, abstracts concerning the, ii, 66 

John the Baptist; Elisha, i. 545—Mysticiem ; 
Paganism ; Mahomedanism; ‘Talimudism, 347 
—Elias the Artist, 348—Enoch and Elias, 
349 

Johnson, Dr., on the celebrated on 
Sneaes Peay age Life of Waller, i. 451 
—opinion of, on the importance of studying 
the New Testement in the original, i. 14 

Judas Candles, ii. 243 


K 


Ken, Bishop, extracts from the life of, by the 
Rev. W Bowles, i. 148 

Kettlewell, Rev. John, memoir of the, ii, 10, 120 

King, Lord, Letter addressed to, ii. 59 

King’s Letter, superseding Briefs, ii. 86 

King’s College, London, general court of the 
governors and proprietors of, i. 297, 409 

Knowledge, the Editar’s vindication of the 
Clergy being the enemies of, ii. 45 

Knox, John, not a Presbyterian or founder of 
Presbyteries, ii. 173 


L 
Labour, price of, ii. 166 
Labourers’ Employment Bill abridged, ii. 82 
Land Communication between land and 


Ireland, i, 309 

Layman, review and exposure of the fallacies of 
a pamphlet by a, ii, 21 e 

Laymen, one-third of the Tithes are the pro- 
perty of, i. 61 ; 

Leslie, extract from, on Roman Catholic abuse 
of Tithes, i. 129 : 

Letting land to the poor, plan of, stated, i. 244 

Libel; Fifty pounds — against the Col- 
chester Gazette for a libel on a clergyman, 
i. 172 

Library of Fine Arts exposed, ii. 53 

Libraries, National ooy di ing 

Livi are not » in 
vings, shed 


£245 each, i. 173 
Lichfield and Coventry, charge of the Bishop 
f, ii. 102 
Lieeweet and Education, observations on the 
Circular of the Committee of General, i. 571 ; 
the Editor's — 572 
Llandudno, ii. 30 ’ 
London paetener ee nd ~ oS a 
Lord’s Day, report of t é 
the due observance of the, i. 254 
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Low subscriptions, importance of, it. 371 
Luther's descendants, ii. 447 


M 


i i wotks of, ii. 60 — Proposed 
translation of, i. 229 

Manchester, public meeting of the Sunday 
Schools under the ishment at, i. 162 

Maine, America, Christians in, i. 183 

Maltby, Dr., remarks on a volume of sermons 
preached by, i. 568 

Mariners’ Church, Plymouth, i. 300 

Mark (St. ), illustrations of, ii. 365 

Markets; London, i. 108, 207, 311, 424, 528, 
638—ii. 112, 220,382, 444 

Marriott, the late Rev. W. H., ii. 329 

Martin’s (St.) Church, Canterbury, ii. 340 

Maternal instruction, value of, ii. 132 

Matthew Thorndike, a tale, i. 107 

Meek’s (the Rev. Mr. ) Reasons for conforming, 
&e. ii, 404 

Mendicants, profitable trade and frauds of, i. 685 

Mendicity Society, Worcester, i. 634 

Messinh, the, a Poem, by Robert Montgomery, 
i. 577 

Meteorological Tables, i. 102, 206, 310 

Microscopic Cabinet, ii. 406 

Millenarian denomination, of the, ii. 361 

Ministers of religion, maintenance of the, ii. 335 

Mills, the Rev. Mr., a discourse by, ii. 403 

Milton new parish church, i. 522 

Milton, Lord, letter of, on a meeting of some 
of his father’s tenants in Ireland, to withhold 
the payment of tithe and church cess, i. 308 

Miracles, popular observations on some charac- 
teristic circumstances of our Lord’s, ii. 463 

Modern Divines of Geneva, notice of the Rev. 
Messrs. Foss and Cattermole’s edition of the 
second series of, ii. 272 

Modus decimandi, act of 29th August, 1682, 
ii. 180 

Montgomery, Robert, Review of his Poem, 
entitled Oxford, i. 248 

Mompesson, Rev. William, memoir and letters 
of, atthe time of the plague in 1666, 1. 1 

Musical Festivals, observations on the ruling 
utilitarian mania, ii. 903 


N 


Nachiteshewan, ‘‘the first place of halting,” in 
Armenia, the first place where Noah settled 
after quitting the ark, ii. 524 

National System of Education, as originated-by 
Dr. Bell, ii. 518 

Naval and Military Bible Society, important 
distinction between the old‘and new societies, 
i. 164 

Neff, Felix, memoir of, 1. 582 

Nelson, Mr., author of The Companion to the 
Festivals and Fasts of the Church of England, 
i. 129 

New Testament, with a Commentary, by the 
Rev. C. Girdlestone, ii. 97 

Néw Churches, report of commissioners, i. 309 

New Vestry Act, 1. 266 


Newcome, Letter of Rev. Mr., ii. 496 

New Monthly Magazine, letter on the attacks 
oe Clergy, in the, ii. 491 ; Editor’s Note, 

se samy Pte King,” saying of James L., 
ii. 

No Bishop—once in England, once in France, 
and once in Poland, followed by absolute 
ee li. 478 

Non-residence, trial on a question of; the Rev. 
John Lynes defendant, i. 165—Trial on, i. 265 

North London Auxiliary Bible Society, i. 305 

Nullum Tempus bill, i. 477 


O 


Observations on certain passages of the ser- 

' mons of Dr. Burton, touching the ubiquity 
of our Saviour, i. 343 

Old English, ii. 28 

Ordinances of religion, by tle Rev. M. Davies, 


n. 54 

Orphans of the Clergy, i. 255 

Ouse, Lynn, and Cam, rivers—Professor Sedg- 
wick’s account of, 1. 407 

Overseers’ accounts for one hundred and four 
years, i, 394 

Oxford Diocesan Society, ii. 84—Memorials of, 
ii. 407 


P 

Painting, earliest specimens of, extant in Eng- 
land, i. 32 

Pakenham Tithes, Lord Lyndhurst’s judgment, 
i. 597 

Parish Registers; hints to the King’s printer, 
ii. 567—Accounts ; tabular extracts from the 
parochial books at Petworth, shewing the 
proportion between the sums expended in 
weekly pay, and in keeping men out of 
employ, 1. 177 

Park’s, Mr. Justice, charge at the Wiltshire 
assizes, —_— the effect of the lowering 
the duty on ardent spirits, i. 198 

Parabolic sounding board, i. 457 

Parliament, Bishops in, ii. 477 

Parochial Charities (doings of the Clergy), ii. 38 
—Registers, cautionary observations on Par- 
liamentary notices of Dissenters regarding, ii. 
264—Benefit Club, a plan of a, suggested, 
ii. 266 

Partis College, i. 418 

Patents, new, i. 101, 205 

Patronage ; two-thirds of the nominations to 
benefices are private property; i. 357 

Paul’s (St.) Church, desecration of, previous 
to the Reformation, i. 188 

Pauperism, cause of, i. 473 

Pauper Coloniesin Holland, ii. 524 

Penitentiary; London Female, i. 594 

Penny Clothing Clubs, i. 477 

Penrose, the Rev. Mr., explanatory sentences 
&e. by, ii: 402 

Pentateuch, observations on the, i. 561 

Pepys’ memoirs, i. 230 


? 
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Percival, Mr., i. 437 

Peterborough, state of the diocese of, from the 
Bishop’s charge, i. 64 

Petitions ~ to Church Reformers, ii. 297 


Pews, on the narrowness of, i. 575—in Churches 
shewn to have been anterior to the Reforma- 
tion, ii. 245 

Phelan, Dr., the Bishop of Limerick’s memoir 
of, i. 578 

Philosophical Society, Cambridge, meeting of, 
i. 274, 518 

Philosophy, the Rev. Mr. Johnson's translation 
of Zimmerman’s Manual of, i. 371 

Pluralities, provisions of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s bill regarding, i. 184 

Pluralities, i. 356—Effect of in supplying the 
Church with ministers, 356—Restraining 
bill, i. 398 

Pointed arch, origin of the, ii. 16 

Political Protestantism, a word for, ii. 58 

Poor Law Commission, the, i. 585 

Poors’ rates, excess of, over the amount received 
for tithes during the last twenty years in the 
parish of Shelley, ii. 161---Law, Copy of 
returns made to commissioners by the Rector 
of Shenley, Herts, i. 504 

Popery, state of, in Scotland, i. 636 

Portishead Church, i. 195 

Potatoes, law of tithes of early, as well as other, 
i. 387 

Poynings Church, i. 444—Lords of, i. 448 

Prayer, humble confession and praise, not the 
sermon, the chief object of public worship, 
i. 218 

Preachers, South’s character of, in his day, 
i, 232 

Preston Church, Sussex, an account of, with a 
wood cut, i. 28 

Prince Charles Edward—the King and Royal 
Family first prayed for, by name, in the 
Scottish Episcopal chapels, on the death (in 
1788) of, il. 117 

“Prince of the power of the air,” (Ephes. 
ii. 2,) the power of darkness (moral), 1. 467 

Priory of St. Pancras, Lewes, i. 419 

Prison discipline, mischief of the modern sys- 
tem of, 1. 396 

Produce, table of the price of, in Canada, i. 70 

Property (Church), if equally divided, inade- 
quate to the decent maintenance of a well- 
educated clergy, ii. 199---Nature of Church, 
ii. 289---Third report Of law on real, ii. 75 

Proprietors, greedy, dishonest, and stupid, ii. 
288 


Protestant Episcopal polpit ii, 405---Perse- 
cution of, in Ireland, i. 637 

Prussian University statistics, i. 624 

Psalmody, on parochial, ii. 366 

Purifying dwellings, i. 99 

Puritans, their treatment of ecclesiastics, i. 251 

Pusey and Ellerton Hebrew scholarships, regu- 
lations for the, i. 292 


Q 


Quadripartite and tripartite division of tithes, 
Letter on, by the . Mr. Soames, i. 353 


— Division of tithes, ii. 390 
Quakers, when a new sect, ii. 474 
Vor. I].—Dec. 1832. 
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Racine, Translations of the Cantigles of, i, 155 

Radical Press, Falsehoods of the, ii. 522 

Radical Statistics, ii, 492—*‘ Religions of Bri- 
tain,” by Charles Hulbert; Totals, Parishes 
1811, Population 4,987,782!!! ii. 493 

Rates, Church, fairly stated, ii, 868, 522— - 
Right to make Church, ii. 505 

Rebecca, a Poem, by the Rey. A. GC. H, Hol- 
linsworth, i. 580 

Rector and Squire, or resident Clergyman and 
non-resident Lay Pluralist, i. 462° 

* Rectory of Valehead,” by the Rev. R. W. 
Evans, i. 871 

Rectory (Stoke), Mr. Tomlinson’s Report on, 
ii, 507—Receipts: and Outlay of a particu. 
lar: received, 6051; outlay, S05/.; clear 
income, 9002, i. 142 

Reform, on Church, ii. 195, 285—Meeting at 
Exeter Hall, Sept. 6th ; pretensions of this 
self-constituted Society examined, ii. 175— 
Lord Henley on Church, ii. 169— Letter of a 
Country Clergyman on the proposed, in the 
Church, ii. 478 

Reformers answered, ii. 415—Questions put to 
some Clerical Church, ii, 26—Wisdom of 
Church, ii. 197 

Reformation, great leading doctrines of the, 
preached by the Established Clergy, (Con- 
gregational Magazine, ) ii. 452 

Registration of Births, Mr. Wilks’ Bill, ii. 58 

Religion, Claims of, urged, by the Rev. Joseph 
Jones, i. 488—in Mexico, ii. 524 

Religious and Charitable Societies—Annual 
Income, 619,6451., i. l84—Fanaticism, i. 522 
—Societies proposed, ii. 43 

Remarks. some of Dr. Hales’, i. 557 

Rent!! more opposition to, ii, 330 

Repairing ancient edifices, on the bad taste 
prevailing in, ii, 485 

Residence of Clergy, A.D. 1482, i. 460 

Residences for Clergy, ii. 295 i 

Revenues of the Church, not one-fifth so large 
as prior to the destruction of the Monas- 
teries, ii. 159—(from Parliamentary docu- 
ments), from which, amongst other matters, 
it appears that the whole annual income of 
the Parochial Clergy, Bishops, and Cathe- 
drals, does not amount to 2,160,000/., i. 60 

Revelation, Dr. Shuttleworth’s work on, i. 491 

Review, Church Property vindicated by the 
Eclectic, ii. 447 

Ricardo School on Tithes, fallacy of the, ii. 155 

Rich Livings, Importance of, to the commu- 
nity at large, i. 365 ge 

Richmond, Trial establishing the jurisdiction of 
the Dean and Chapter of York within the 
Archdeaconry of, i. 266 : 

Rich Sees, Importance of, to the interests of 
Religion, it. 369 . 
Ridley, Rev. Henry Colborne, M.A., brief 

memoir of, i. 90 
Rippon Minster, i. 635 
Risus Paschalis, ii, 356 
Rob? Do you mean to, ii. 287 
Roderick, the pretended Prophet of St. Kilda, 
ii. 146 , 
Rogers, the Rev. Mr., Remarks a 401 
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ay amen a, false er, wa 
regarding Tithes, i. 328—Chapels, 

number of, in land and Scotland (479), 
i. 164—Tactics, 11. 422 

Romanists and the Bible, extract from the life 
of Ridley the Martyr, ii. 168 

Romish Church in Sweden, ii. 317 

Rubric, the, ii. 898 

Rudge (Dr. ), Letter of, and statement of the 
Value of his Rectory of Hawkchurch, ii. 164 

Rugby School, i. 410 

Ruins of Alderington Church, Sussex, i. 150 

Russia, Present State of Religion in, ii, 345— 
Protestantism in, ii. 318 } 

Ruthin School (The Church do nothing), 
i, 601 


S 


Sacred Poetry, i. 389, 378, 460; ii. 21, 31, 
247, 360, 475, 560—Thoughts on, i. 450 
Sacrament, Dr. Burton’s recommendation of 
the administration of the, twice on particular 
days, i. 342 

Saffron Hill, Holborn, new church; the Pa- 
rishioners and the Duke of Buccleugh, the 
patron, i, 631—Walden Alms-house, 1. 302 

Sambattion, the River, ii. 149 

Saturday Magazine, ii. 44—Recommendations 
of the, ii. 263 : 

Savings Banks, tabular summary of, i. 722— 
Annual Receipts and Payments of, 1, 184 

Saviour’s (St. ), Southwark, Question put to 
Mr. Gwilt, 1. 486 

*¢ Scenes in our Parish,” review of, and ex- 
tracts from, i. 369 

Science, news of, i. 98, 204, 309 er 

School Society, Reports of Committees, 1. 209 

Schools, City of London National (anniver- 
sary), i. 593—Summary and Table of Na- 
tional, ii. 371—Suggestion of establishing 
Evening Schools for those, and those only, 
who have attended Sunday, ii. 270 

Scotland and Ireland, Effect of the Competi- 
tion of, on the Price of Corn, ii. 156 

Scottish Episcopal Church, ii. 115 

Sclavonian, The “ Pater” in the ancient, ii. 351 

Scriptural Terms, on the Use of, i. 529 

Sculpture, Modern, Illustrations of, ii. 175 

Sectaries, State of True Religion when the 
upper hand was attained by, 1i. 474 

Secular Education, merely, ii. 59 

Sens, William of, ii. 16 

Sermon, Dr. Burton’s Letter in favour of a 
second, i. 341—Afternoon, Letter of a Pa- 
rish Priest on, i. 470 

Sermons, by the Rev. F. W. Fowle, the Rev. 
W. J. E. Bennett, Dr. Ackland, the Rev. 
A. C. L. D’Arblay, and the Rev. R. Catter- 
mole, i. 483—By the Rev. W. Sewell, i. 
486—Parochial, by the Rev. T. Ainger, 
i. 582—Editor’s remarks on writing, it. 390 

Service, Burial, ii. 488 

Sessions (Devon General), Sir T. B. Duck- 
worth, Bart.’s Charge, 1. 157 : 

Seward, Miss, remarkable fact of contagion 


related by, ii. 8 . eeerys 
Sharpe, Rev. W., M.A., Notice of Sermon 


preached at the Visitation of the Archdeacon 

of Colchester, ii. 275 
ae oes — = ee of, on the Bu- 

rial of an Unbapti erson, ii, 
Sheriffs, 1852, i. lol 7 
Shiloites, i. 413 
Shirley Family, tomb of one of the, i. 31 
Shooters Hill, Parish of (interloping), i. 500 
Skipton Castle, ii. 469 
Slanders of the Public Journals, ii. 421 
Smith, Letter from the Rev. Sidney, ii, 415 
Societies :— 

British and Foreign Bible, i. 378 

Naval and Military Bible, i. 378 

Church Missionary, i. 878 

aendicity, i, 380 

For the Suppression of Vice, i. 381 

Sunday School Union, i. 382 

National, for the Education of the Poor, i. 

> 


382 
British and Foreign School, i. 492, 589 
Temperance, i. 493, 632 
Reformation, i. 495 
Governess Mutual Assurance, i. 495 
National, i. 496 
Capital Punishments, i. 496 
Labourers’ Friend, i, 569 
National, i. 584 
Church Building, i. 584 s 
Report of the Clergy Mutual Assurance, 1. 
587 
Reformation, Speeches of Captain Gordon, 
and the Rev. J. Irons, a Dissenting Minis- 
ter, i. 589 
Spade Cultivation, Notice of, the Rev. T. E. 
Miller, of Brockleton, near Tenbury, i. 302 
Spherical Sounding Board, i. 125 
Stamford, St. Michael's Church, Fall of, i. 
523 
« Standard” Newspaper, Editor of the, it. 47 
Stanley, Rev. Thomas, ii. 7 
St. Alban’s, Hints as to the propriety of the 
voluntary services of Mr. Cottingham, the 
Architect, ii. 487 
State of Norwich Gaol-—the Chaplain’s letter 
to the Chairman, at Quarter Sessions, ii. 493 
Steam Carriages, Summary of Parliamentary 
Report on, 1. 204 
Stewkley Church, Bucks, the most perfect 
Saxon edifice remaining, ii. 305 
Stockton, Wilts, Parish Register of, ii. 351 
St. John of Jerusalem, Charity of the Hospital 
of, i. 652 
Stonehouse, Devon, St. Paul’s Chapel, i. 62 
Stopford, Archdeacon, ii. 317 
Strutt, the Hon. Mr., Rewards offered by, i. 197 
Sudbury Grammar School—trial in the Rolls 
Court, and decision of the Master in favour 
of the right of the School to the Farm at 
Maplestead, i. 170 
Suffolk, Life and Death of the Brothers 
(Dukes) of, ii. 469 
Sunday Collections and Sunday Vestries, shewn 
to be Apostolical, ii. 496 
Sunday Trading, ii. 436 
Sutton, Archbishop Manners— the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s testimony to the 
memory of his predecessor, ii. 509 


Sweating Sickness, ii. 472 
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Taunton's, Mr. Justice, charge to the Jury on 
Trial for Non-residence, i. 169 

Taylor's, the Rev. C. B., Records of a Good 
Ian’s Life, i. 377 

Tea, Substitution for, i. 204 

Teachers, Illustration of the election of, ii. 305 

Temperance Societies, Rules and Objects of 
British, i. 54—Society, i. 632, 634 

Tenterden, Anecdote of the Rev. Mr. Bowles 
and Lord, ii. 436 

Tenths, on the Exaction of, ii. 136—Quota- 
tion from Bramhall’s “ Schism Guarded,” 
shewing the origin of Tenths and First 
Fruits, ii. 483 

Tenths and First Fruits, Coddington (Mr. ), in 
reply to Mr. Girdlestone’s suggestions re- 
garding, ii. 386 

Thomas a Becket, ii. 253, 453 

“‘Times” Newspaper, Falsehoods about the 
Clergy in the, ii. 90 , 

Tiptaft, the Rev. W., Letter of, to the Bishop 
of Salisbury, on resigning his living, and 
ceasing to be a Minister of the Established 
Church, i. 484 

Tithe Committee’s Second Report, i. 510 

Trial, ii. 79 f 

Tithes, Lay and Clerical, i, 24—Important 
Decision of the Court of King’s Bench on 
the Law of rating Tithes to the relief of the 
Poor, i. 57—Virtually paid by Landlords, 
not Tenants, ii, 156—Unpopularity of, ii. 
377—Letter on, ii. 476—Only two-thirds of 
the land in England and Wales pay tithes, 
i. 60—in London, question raised, 1. 500— 
in Ireland, Report brought from the Lords 
to the Commons, i. 609—Lecture on, 1. 627 

Tithemeal Silver—Appeal from decision of the 


Master of the Rolls, i, 170 


Totness Clergy Widow and Orphan Fund, 
i. 629 

Trials, ii. 179, 498 

Trinitarian Bible Society, i. 305 

Trinity, Mr. Faber’s Work on the Holy, i. 490 

Tripartite Division of Tithes, i. 521 


U 


University Intelligeneey Oxford, i. 83, 187, 
291, 404, 514, 620; ii. 97, 313, 428— 
Cambridge, i. 84, 189, 294, 406, 517, 622, 
ii. 97, 314, 429—Scotland, i. 191, 411, 624 
—ii. 315—Dublin, i. 85, 411, 519 

Unitarians not affected by Deistical Books, ii. 
420 

Unknown Tongues, as in St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, Northampton, i. 199 


Vv 


Vagrancy, Society for the Suppression of Ju- 
venile, i. oa 5 ii. i _— 
Value of a particular Living stated, with illus- 

trative facts and arguments, as the readiest 


means of silencing malicious or ignorant as- 

Ven Dismes's Eaod Agdviitends Gemeente 
an Diemen’s gricult i. 
305—History of, and of the Company, i. 
612 

Vicarial Modus, in certain townships in Che- 
shire, i. 264 

Village Curate, letter of a, on Dr. Burton's 
letter, advocating a second sermon on Sun- 
days, where not usual, i, 341 

Village, the, by Rev. John East, ii. 60 

Voluntary Church Association, as contrasted 
with the Established Church at Glasgow, ii. 
523 


W 


Wales, dissent in; letter of Mr. Johnes, ii. 
480—New South; the Clergy vindicated, 
ii. 510 

Waltham Cross, a hint to Sir Abraham Hume 
and other Subscribers to the restoration of, 
ii, 487 

Warrington v. Sadler; trial of Modus, ii. 502 

Water on the Brain, remarkable cure of, i. 326 

Waverley Portraits, ii. 407 

Weller, Richard, Lines on, from Poynings 
Parish Register, i. 459 

Wesleyan Methodists, decline of, ii. 449—Mi- 
nisters, ii. 303—Preachers appointed wholly 
independent of their congregations, ii, 498— 
Missionaries, i. 434 

West Cowes, new Church on the Cliff at, 
erected and endowed at the sole expense of 
Mrs. Goodwin, i. 302 

Western ( Squire) redivivus, ii. 286 

Werewolf, Story of William and the, ii, 28 

White, Dr., v. Wilcox, trial, ii. 498-~Dr. 
Lushington’s sentence, 499—appeal and Sir 
John Nicholl’s judgment, 501 


Wicklif, extract from the Rev. C. W. Le Bas’s 
life of, i. 158 

William III. (in the reign of) proportion of 
conformists to dissenters (excluding Papists ) 
about 22 to one; they are now 25 to one, ii. 

Wilson, Rev. E., notice of sermons by, ii. 
275 

Wilson, the Rev. Dr., sermons of, ii. 402 

Words, men governed by, ii. 290 

Workhouses, bad system of, i. 395 

Worstead Church in Norfolk, i. 200 

Writtle Poor, i. 301 


Y 


York Cathedral re-opened, Sunday, 6th June, 
1832, i. 421] 

York (New), address of the Bishop of, on 
the Cholera, ii. 494 

Younger Clergy, observations addressed to the, 
ii. 58 


Z 
Zinc substituted fot lead and slates in roofing, 


i, 309 
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